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GABRIEL FAURE! 
(1845-1924) 


By PAUL LANDORMY 


ABRIEL FAURE was long looked upon as a drawing-room 
composer, a gentleman of the boudoir, a sensuous seeker 
after subtle and somewhat artificial pleasures. His music 

was said to savor of face-powder and scented sachets. Even 
those of us who never shared this entirely mistaken opinion did 
not realize to what an extent it was wrong to think of Fauré as 
a mere pleasure-seeker, an amiable but superficial artist. But 
now some hitherto unpublished documents, given out by his son— 
letters, notably—cast a curious light upon his personality, so 


1Born at Pamiers, May 13th, 1845, Gabriel Fauré pursued his musical studies at 
the Niedermeyer School at Paris. His teachers were Niedermeyer himself, Dietsch 
and Camille Saint-Saéns. In 1866 he was engaged as organist at the Church of St. 
Sauveur at Rennes. In March, 1870, he returned to Paris as assistant organist of Notre- 
Dame de Clignancourt. Thereafter he became organist at St. Honoré d’Eylau and St. 
Sulpice, successively. In 1877 he replaced Dubois as choirmaster at the Madeleine. 
He then travelled in Germany, attending performances of the Wagner operas. He began 
to be known through his Sonata for piano and violin, in A, Op. 18; then through the 
two Quartets for piano and strings (1882 and 1887), the Requiem (1887), and especially 
the songs and piano pieces. In 1896 he became organist of the Madeleine and professor 
of composition at the Conservatoire. In 1905 he became Director of the Conservatoire. 
In 1909 he was elected a Member of the Institute and in 1910 promoted to the rank of 
Commander of the Legion of Honor. Yet Fauré remained little known to the public 
at large. He had not made his mark as a dramatic composer, something hardly to be 
expected from a “‘composer of intimate music.’”’ But in 1913 his Pénélope, one of the 
masterpieces of the French school, was performed with great success at the Théatre des 
Champs Elysées. Deeply influenced by the poetry of his day, especially by Baudelaire, 
Verlaine, and the Symbolist School, Fauré nevertheless remained a classicist—but a 
classicist of the French type, more closely related to Couperin and Rameau than to 
Mozart or Beethoven, of live and delicate sensibility, capable of all the subtleties, of all 
the fine shades of emotion. His language, always moderated, is like well-bred discourse. 
He never raises his voice too high. He works in quiet colors. He is most discreet. 
He leaves much to be inferred. And his reserve is sometimes quite as eloquent as 
louder outbursts. The 2nd Quintet and the String Quartet give the Master’s last thoughts 
in most succinct form. 
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often unjustly depreciated. They make it clear at last—and 
we had suspected as much but felt the need of further assurance 
in the matter—that Gabriel Fauré, though he loved certain com- 
forts of life, was not on that account a person of trivial character: 
that he thought, conceived an ideal which he labored ardently to 
realize, and also that he endured great suffering. 

It would be idle to pretend that Fauré was not at all the 
“‘worldling” he was said tobe. He was, at one time—in his youth. 
But already he was something else as well, and this other thing 
he more and more became. Of this we have proof in works like 
Pénélope, of a beauty so pure and so remote from the sensuous, 
of such transparent spirituality. 

Fauré’s son, Monsieur Philippe Fauré-Fremiet, endeavors 
to explain wherein the very special nature of the sensibility of 
such an artist consists. The better to make his point he compares 
Fauré and Debussy. He speaks of an imaginative force, of a thirst 
to formulate “everything one wants of the best,”’ of an impossibility 
of resting content with the sensuous, nevertheless deliciously 
experienced, which sets Fauré apart from an essentially disturbing 
work like!’ A prés-Midi d’un Faune. Claude Debussy is a voluptuary 
who seeks for nothing else than sensuous pleasure— given, morever, 
that he knows it in all its forms. Fauré is a sensualist to begin 
with, but over and above sensuous pleasure he conceives reasons for 
living of another order, and to these he becomes each day a little 
more attached. It is this we must see in order to penetrate 


the essence of Fauré’s art. 
« * 


* 


But it was especially in the second half of his life that Fauré 
rose to the level of his higher nature. To this he was led by the 
misfortune that befell him. 

It is indeed all too little known that from 1903 on Fauré 
knew he was losing his hearing.... And now it was his to suffer 
the calvary of Beethoven: “‘I am doing my level best,” he writes, 
“to improve my health, hoping that thereby my ears will get better. 
And all the time I realize how much music escapes me, and that 
causes me ever greater sorrow! ... I am crushed by this mis- 
fortune!” He knows he is growing deaf. He confesses to Madame 
Fauré: ‘There are periods, sonorities of which I hear nothing, 
nothing! . . .in my own music as in that of others.” 

Like Beethoven, Fauré strove to conceal his infirmity “so 
that his bread and butter should not be taken from him’’—his 
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functions as music critic of the Figaro and director of the Conserva- 
toire. Around him his good colleagues murmured: “Fauré is 
deaf; he cannot judge a composition, he can no longer preside 
over an examining jury.” But fortune he had none and live he 
must.... 

He never heard Pénélope—save within himself, in the world 
of his own inner, beauty-fed imagination.... What a frightful 
thing! 

But he cast off the “mantle of misery.” A beautiful land- 
scape, a little open sunshine, the visit of a friend, a cheering letter, 
sufficed to restore his serenity. And then he had “a thousand 
things to say.” He felt a thousand musical ideas awakening in 
him, new ideas (“in the last manner”) for which perhaps his deaf- 
ness was responsible. 

He was no longer the gay and careless worldling, sought 
by little groups of the elect. He was no longer the frequenter 
of drawing-rooms, although this he never had been to the extent 
that he was said to be. He was a man who labored and who 
suffered, and who sought nevertheless the final accomplishment 
of his task—to write all the music he felt surging up from the depths 
of his being and of which his deafness had no power to arrest the 
flow. 

The last period of his life, that very tragic period from 1903 
to 1924, is marked by compositions of a quite particular style, 
of a sombre gravity at times, of an austere resignation, more and 
more closely clipped, laid bare, gaunt almost. From this period 
date the 4th and 5th Impromptus, the 7th, 8th and 9th Barcarolles, 
the 9th and 10th Nocturnes—perhaps the most beautiful things 
he wrote for the piano. But it is not in music for the piano that 
his writing became most bare, denuded: here he still kept a rich- 
ness of color, as of perfumed flowers, which reminds one a little, 
superficially at least, of the first Fauré. Yet he no longer had his 
following: the public was disconcerted. Only a few of the initiate 
approved. The majority of his amateur admirers abandoned 
him and clung to the more facile seduction of the earlier Fauré. 
The Bonne Chanson had already been a surprise. What now of 
the Chanson d’Eve? And yet.... 

But let us speak of Pénélope which occupied him for seven 
years, from 1907 until 1913, and regarding which the recently pub-~ 
lished fragments of correspondence furnish us with many details. 

How ardently he gave himself to this long labor! He had 
no illusions about himself. He knew he was not originating a new 
type of composition; but in a type invented by others, and so 
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many times repeated, he was to express himself through language 
quite new in its melodic turn and in its harmony. What matter 
then if he borrowed Wagner’s system of the leitmotif? 

“This,” he writes, “is the Wagnerian system; but there 
is none better. I already have the theme to represent Pénélope. 
This theme serves as the first element in the Prelude which I 
have left hanging because I have not yet found the theme I need 
for completing the whole piece. This second theme will be that 
which represents Ulysses. As to the Suitors, I have found, to 
represent them, a theme which I am trying, for it does not yet 
satisfy me completely. I find it a little Wagnerian. It is true 
that this devil of a man seems to have exhausted all the formulas.” 
What an odd fear! One asks oneself how Fauré could possibly 
have been afraid of resembling Wagner—Fauré who had not the 
least trait in common with the author of the Tetralogy, who is so 
individual in his style of expression, so truly unique, and, above 
all, so French!... But he was modest. 

He adds, concerning the theme of the Suitors, these interesting 
indications: ‘“‘I have tried to find something that would give the 
impression of brutality and of complete self-satisfaction. And 
when I say I am frying this theme, this is what I mean: I am 
looking for all the combinations into which I can mold it to meet 
the circumstances. Example: one of the handmaidens says in 
speaking of one of the Suitors: ‘Antinoiis is handsome.’ So my 
theme has to spread its tail . . . like a peacock! I am also trying 
to find out whether this theme will combine with that of Pénélope. 
I am trying all ways of changing it, getting various effects out 
of it, either as a whole or in fragments. In a word, I am making 
notes which will be of use in the course of the work, or, if you pre- 
fer, I am making studies as one does for a painting.... I want to 
be very clear, and fear lest I may not succeed well enough.” 

Another day he notes: ‘‘Euryclea, the old nurse, intervenes 
at the noise the Suitors make. And I have thought of already 
establishing here the impression that Pénélope is to produce, 
in the third act, when she threatens the aforesaid Suitors with 
some danger which she can not name but which she feels hovering 
over them. Thus the orchestral part of Euryclea’s scene already 
contains in germ the final tragedy. The dialogue between Eury- 
clea and the Suitors is not finished. It is important for me not to 
hurry it because it prepares the entrance of Pénélope which I 
have in my head but which I have not yet worked out.” 

And soon after: ‘Now, at last, Pénélope has come upon 
the scene.... The Suitors want to force the door, old Euryclea 
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bars their passage, and the orchestra scolds away with the obstinate 
theme of these gentlemen and, over it, with a fragment of the 
theme of Ulysses following hard on their heels; the whole mounting, 
mounting to the explosion of a chord which, in the Prelude, most 
pathetically portrays the sorrow of Pénélope. It is just at the 
crash of this expressive chord that she appears... .” And what 
an admirable chord it is too! What poignant expression in that 
simple harmony—or rather in the linking of these two harmonies: 


Molto 





On another occasion Fauré writes: “‘I think I did a very good 
job yesterday. I worked out the whole passage—from II reviendra, 
jen suis certaine (He will return, of that I am certain) to Et qu’un 
jour je pourrai l’adorer davantage (And that some day I can adore 
him more)—and with good hope of having succeeded. You see, 
it’s been bothering me for the last three days. But yesterday it 
all took shape and after the growing animation of the first lines— 
with, in the accompaniment, the heroic and almost joyful part of 
Ulysses’ theme—I found, for the words: J’ai tant d’amour @ lut 
donner encore (I still have so much love to give him), harmonies 
which are amply pathetic and expressive, I hope—with, in the 
accompaniment, Pénélope’s theme broadly stated.... To-day 
I am still in a state of agreeable exaltation over these pages of 
music that came to me yesterday and which I shall put the finish- 
ing touches on when I copy them.” How well one understands 
this agreeable exaltation when one thinks of that sublime phrase 
for J’ai tant d’amour a lui donner encore: 


J’ai tant da-mour & Ini don - 





—— 


And see, again and again, the modesty of Fauré’s expression: 
“T think,” “I hope.”” He dares not say that he is sure. 
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Nevertheless, his great work saw the light of day. The dress 
rehearsal took place on March 2, 1913, in Monte Carlo, under 
absolutely inadequate conditions, a quite mediocre performance. 
Fauré had not expected anything “bordering on perfection.”” The 
director, he felt, understood his work “not at all’; the man had 
a way of saying: “This is classical music, this is a classical opera,” 
which concealed a “limitless contempt.” 

But at Paris, at the ThéAtre des Champs Elysées (where it 
was given as the opening performance) under Astruc’s direction, 
what a vindication! The magnificent interpretations of Mme. 
Bréval and Muratore, the excellent conducting of Louis Hassel- 
mans, immediately put this masterpiece in its place among the 
finest manifestations of musical genius. Since then we have had 
the unforgettable Mme. Croiza in the réle of Pénélope at the 
Opéra-Comique. But that first ensemble has never been matched, 
so perfect was it, so noble, so moving. 


* * 
* 


In 1919 Fauré had at last to resign the directorship of the 
Conservatoire which had become untenable since his deafness 
was steadily increasing. He undertook this enforced retirement 
with courage. He gave himself up entirely to composition. He 
travelled, seeking beautiful country, and always composing. ‘“‘He 
would arrive, unpack his trunk, and place upon the table his white 
paper, a note-book of sketches, some letters. Next day, once he 
was up and dressed, he went to work. He seemed calm and remote, 
benevolent and inaccessible. ... He never scattered his papers 
about in a tempest of sketching and retouching; but preserved 
rather the natural order necessary to spontaneous reason.... As the 
manuscripts of his youth are full of erasures, additions, and 
changes, so those of his last period—and the ultimate manuscript, 
the String Quartet—are neat and elegant, lucid, one is tempted to 
say, as though the man himself could be seen through them.” 

Fauré was growing old. But his temper remained even, 
despite his cruel affliction. At nearly eighty, he left his door open 
to all, received friends and importunate intruders alike. If he 
was working, he would gently lay down his pen and bend his head 
in an effort to catch the words it was so hard for him to hear. *: 

He was forever travelling, possessed by a sort of perpetual 
dissatisfaction, a perpetual need of change—something which lay 
very deep within him, and which he seems to have most beautifully 
expressed in his Horizon Chimérique, always to remain one of the 
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truly inspired compositions of his old age. It is indeed astonish- 
ing to think that this piece of music, overflowing with life and 
youth, with ardor and enthusiasm, was written by a man whose 
“destroyed” body, smitten with so many different ills, seemed to 
cling to existence by but a tenuous thread. 

Fauré had his bad moments, of course. “I feel,” he once 
said, “that I shali always be unhappy, always unsatisfied, and that 
I shall never have given happiness to anyone, which is the most 
human touch of all!” These are bitter words; but they betray a 
state of mind that was not constant; they were probably spoken on 
a day of more than usual distress. This frequent turning back 
upon himself is witness at least to a seriousness of character, not 
to any trivial spirit. 

His old age was, on the whole, very unhappy, and the wonder 
is that he bore his misfortune so patiently. It was multiple 
misfortune. For besides being overtaken by deafness—the worst 
possible infirmity for a composer—he was poor, and he lived, if not 
in actual need, at least in embarrassed circumstances. All honor 
is due to those few friends and generous lovers of art who did 
whatever lay in their power to soften the hardships of his last 
days and to procure him some few of those pleasures which were 
growing more and more rare. 

The tribute paid him in the splendid celebration at the 
Sorbonne, in which the most illustrious French artists participated, 
brought him great joy. It was a poignant spectacle, indeed: 
that of a man present at a concert of his own works and able to 
hear not a single note. He sat gazing before him pensively, and, 
in spite of everything, grateful and content. 

In the summer of 1923 a performance was given, in the 
church at Annecy-le-Vieux, of Fauré’s Requiem and parts of 
Honegger’s Roi David. Here Fauré met Honegger, to whom he 
took a fancy and whose music he liked. Thus was the bond 
established between the old Master and the young generation. 

Aware of his approaching end, Fauré dictated his last wishes 
in the following words: “The first two movements of my Quartet 
will be found on my writing-table in Paris. The third movement 
is here. I should like Roger Ducasse to be asked to mark the tempi, 
nuances, and other indications which I have not had the time to 
write in. He is very familiar with my music and will know better 
than anyone what I want. This done, I desire that the Quartet 
shall not be published and played until it has been tried out before 
the little group of friends who have always been the first to hear 
my works: Dukas, Poujaud, Lalo, Bellaigue, Lallemand, etc... . 
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I have confidence in their judgment and it is to them that I con- 
fide the task of deciding whether this Quartet should be published 
or destroyed.” — What modesty always!—‘“If it is played, I should 
like to have the first performance given for the benefit of the 
Société des Anciens Eléves du Conservatoire. ... The style of the 
first two movements of the Quartet is expressive and sustained. 
That of the third should be light and pleasing, a sort of Scherzo 
recalling the finale of the Trio.” 

A little later Fauré passed away, after a long life filled with 
some pleasures, some joys, and more sorrows, but illumined by 
the radiance of his many and lovely compositions. 

In France, Fauré is considered by the initiate as one of the 
most eminent among the composers of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, and they do not hesitate to place him 
almost—if not exactly—on the same level with Debussy. But 
while Debussy has won universal fame, Fauré’s art has not easily 
passed beyond the frontiers of France. With rare exceptions, 
foreigners remain unresponsive to his music, which to the French 
seems so persuasive. Pretty French bagatelles, they call it. 
They see in it only the external elegance with which it is adorned. 
They do not feel its profound inner emotion. And they do not 
know his last compositions, so close-trimmed, so pure. The case 
is inversely analogous to that of Brahms, whom so few Frenchmen 
understand and whose music they consider gray, sombre, and 
tiresome. Thus a composer who is too German or too French 
seems to run the risk of being heard or admired only by his com- 
patriots. It is the same in literature: Racine escapes those who 
have not within themselves a little of the French spirit. To 
speak of Fauré is to speak, in a way, of what is most intimate 
and most secret in the genius of France. 

Fauré possessed also the particularly French trait of inde- 
pendence. Under his appearance of wisdom, of reserve, of 
modesty, he was daring. He revitalized the language of music. 
He prepared the way for liberties which with Debussy were to 
amount to a defiance of all the old rules. No more of these iron 
cages in which dreams are prisoned, in which inspiration breaks 
its wings! It is because he began to expand these rigid forms, 
and because he allowed us an intimate glimpse of the very subtle 
and somewhat sensual dream of a poet alive to the hidden meaning 
of things, that Gabriel Fauré ranks among those French composers 
who are most dear to people of a sensitive turn of mind, to those 
gentle, finely attuned spirits who see themselves reflected in him as 
in the most faithful of mirrors. 
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In his last moments, Gabriel Fauré called his two sons to 
him and said: “When I am no more, you will hear it said of my 
work: ‘After all, it didn’t amount to much! People will forget it, 
perhaps.... But you must not be troubled or distressed. That 
is fate; it happened to Saint-Saéns and to others. There is always 
a moment of forgetting.... All that is of noimportance. I have 
done what I could . . . so judge me, my God!” 


(Translated by M. D. Herter Norton) 
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THE ELEMENT OF REPETITION 
IN NATURE AND THE ARTS 


By CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS 


O the many categories of existence which have been drawn 
up I suggest that (if they are not already included) Same- 
ness and Difference should be added. No two things are 

so alike but their zdentity divides them—no two blades of grass 
are the same blade—and no two things are so different that they 
have not existence in common. Sameness and Difference, then, 
necessarily form a part of all art, and our object in these pages 
is to consider the proportion of one to the other therein, and how 
far this has been suggested to the composer, designer, or writer 
by natural objects and happenings in the world around him. 

Sameness applies chiefly to three conditions—Quality, Place, 
and Time. The two latter effect the difference between co- 
existence and existence in succession, or Multiplicity and Repeti- 
tion. Both forms are represented in art, the former in what may 
be called the stationary arts—painting, design, and sculpture, 
in which the constituent units are all seen at once; and the latter 
in what may be called the moving arts—music and language, 
in which the constituent units, notes and words, are heard or 
read one after another. The “King’s image and superscription” 
on millicns of co-existent coins illustrate the one, and the count- 
less successive playings of a national anthem the other. The term 
“element of repetition” has been used in the title of this article 
purposely to include multiplicity, or repetition in both time and 
place; otherwise there could be no parallelism between the two 
types of art just mentioned. 

As regards the distinction between stationary and moving 
arts it seems proper here to point out the striking change from 
the one type to the other which has taken place in the photo- 
graphic branch of the pictorial art: for the wheels of a motor 
as represented on the cinema screen are probably the most rapid 
of all the movements known to art! 

At the risk of seeming to digress somewhat I would here point 
out an interesting parallelism between the development of pictorial 
and musical art: for just as the separate pictures of the old pano- 
rama have given place to the continuous picture of the movie, so 
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have the separate movements of the old opera and oratorio given 
place to the continuous action of Wagnerian opera and such works 
as Elgar’s “‘Apostles.”” And perhaps I need not have called this a 
digression, for this development includes a complete change in 
the way in which repetition is employed. The old da capo has 
been superseded by the Lettmotif, repeated at the dictates not 
of form but of dramatic psychology; and we have exactly the 
same idea on the screen in the frequent re-appearance of some 
typical object—a face (generally a “‘close-up”), a dagger, key, or 
incriminating letter. 

Repetition in art is due chiefly to two causes: it serves some 
purely utilitarian purpose, or is intended to satisfy the artistic 
sense. 

Immediate repetition of a complete work is almost always 
utilitarian. It is instanced in the singing of many verses of an 
historical saga, or a long psalm, to one short tune; and in the 
playing of a short dance melody till dancers and fiddler alike are 
exhausted. There are, however, exceptions: I imagine that it is 
for the pure delight of the thing that birds repeat their usually 
very brief songs from morning till night—falling silent only in the 
heat of the day—and the Australian bell-bird does not even take 
the lunch-hour off! 

On the other hand, repetition which is dictated by the artistic 
sense, and the purpose of which is to promote balance, proportion, 
and symmetry, applies almost exclusively to parts of a work: the 
portion repeated may be complete in itself, but it is a section of a 
greater whole. This is by far the most varied and interesting 
type of recurrence, and it is this to which we shall now devote 
our attention, broadly in the order of decreasing units: movements 
or sections; themes; figures. 

The simplest type of re-production as an integral part of 
form is immediate repetition, that is, without intervening matter, 
in a piece having only two sections, which, text-book fashion, we 
shall find it convenient to designate as A and B. 

In such works the repetition of the first, or A section, without 
the second, is very common, especially in old dance forms. The 
repetition of the B section only, is very rare: I have had to search 
long to find a single example—a Maggot (a trifling piece of an 
impromptu character) by Richard Motley, published in 1705. 
Its length is thirty-two bars, and the last eight are repeated. Far 
more common is the repetition of both sections, as in the Alle- 
mande. I do not think this form is common in other arts, though 
one may see some resemblance in a few old churches which have 
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a double-gabled nave and at its side a double-gabled aisle. Though 
many beautiful Allemandes have been composed, the form is 
perhaps the least used of all the better-known musical moulds in 
which man’s ideas are cast. And the reason lies on the surface: 
for while immediate repetition without intervening matter supplies 
the element of insistence and balance, it does not satisfy the 
sesthetic craving for Recapitulation, or Divergence and Return, 
the ending at the point from which one started. 

Before proceeding to the recapitulatory forms an interesting 
question arises: are there any art-forms as an integral part of 
which any section has to be repeated more than once—making 
three or more successive iterations in all? My own answer would 
be that, as regards music, there are not. When more than one 
repetition occurs it will be found that the unit is less than a move- 
ment or section, and is not repeated at the dictates of form at all. 
And with such items we shall deal later. Multiple immediate 
repetition hardly ever occurs except when two arts are combined, 
and then the art in which the reiterations occur is clearly secondary 
to the other, a mere vehicle, or accompaniment. The monotoning 
of a liturgy illustrates this—many words to iterations of one note— 
on the one hand; and the final chorus of the Messiah on the other— 
many notes to iterations of one word: in the tenor part “Amen” 
occurs forty-one times to two hundred and sixty-three notes; in 
all parts it occurs one hundred and thirty-six times in eighty- 
eight bars! 

No singer could make interesting the repetition of one note 
without any words, for as many times in succession as it is repeated 
in the monotoning of a liturgy; no elocutionist could make interest- 
ing the reiteration of such a word as Amen for forty-one times in 
succession. The conclusion is obvious that multiple successive 
repetitions are effective only when one art is being used in con- 
junction with another to which it forms a kind of background. 

In dramatic literature apart from any musical accompani- 
ment, three iterations appear to be not only common, but con- 
spicuously the favorite number. We have this form in the 
Trisagion “‘Holy, Holy, Holy,” and I think such exclamatory 
words as “Fire!” “Hurrah!” “Bravo!” or “‘Beware!’’ are more 
often uttered three than any other number of times. Probably 
the cause is a sub-conscious realisation of the fact that this number 
exhausts the three degrees of comparison—positive, comparative, 
superlative. 

When more than three consecutive iterations take place 
the appeal is usually, I think, due neither to the sense of form, nor 
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to that of dramatic effect, but is purely utilitarian; as in the case of 
a person calling for help, or a whole page of a newspaper covered 
with the printing countless times in small type of one word—of 


course an advertisement. 
* * 


* 


In turning from immediate to mediate repetition, that is, to 
the return to a first section after intervening matter has appeared, 
we enter on a field far too vast for anything approaching exhaustive 
exploration in these pages. Simple as the formula A-B-A is, it 
completes the circle demanded by the artistic sense: it represents 
Objectivity— Reference—Sameness or Return; or Invention—Ex- 
position—Memory. Hence we find this formula an underlying 
element in almost all categories of life. In the sphere of action it is 
recognisable in the daily round of the man who leaves his house 
in the morning and after a day of divergence returns to it at night; 
or in the traveller who after a life of wandering ends his days in the 
village in which he was born. It is seen in countless leaves—a 
stalk and tip in the centre, and two sides the pattern of which is 
identical. But I think the most striking illustration is in the 
almost laughable uniformity in this respect of animal bodies: 
differ as we may—a giraffe from a flat-fish, for instance—we, 
living beings are all constructed on the A-B-A principle. I am 
not a naturalist (though I know a little bit about bees) and it is 
therefore with much diffidence that I submit what might possibly 
be regarded as an original anatomical chart; but the similarity 
between apimal and musical forms, which I wish to stress, would 
hardly be clear without it: 


MEDIATE REPETITION IN ANIMAL Forms 


A B A 
Horn Nose Horn 
Eye Ocelli of insects Eye 
Ear Mouth Ear 
Arm Body Arm 
Fin Dorsal fin Fin 
Leg Tail Leg 
Claw Claw 


In logic and oratory we have this principle in the annunciation of 
a text or case; argument in support of it; and re-statement of the 
text or case with a claim to have proved it. 
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If asked to say in what art the recapitulatory form is em- 
ployed least, I should say in literature, literal repetition, as a part 
of form, being less interesting here than in the decorative arts and 
music. But it stands out clearly in what has been called the 
“Lesser Litany”: 

(A) Lord have mercy upon us, 

(B) Christ have mercy upon us, 

(A) Lord have mercy upon us. 

And, if we admit a “B” section much longer than the “A” 
sections, it is observable in poems—chiefly hymns—which begin 
and end with the same verse. 

In architecture the alternation of sameness and difference in 
this simplest of ways is very common, from the meanest of cottages 
to the most ornate of Gothic cathedrals. The two uniform 
windows with a door between exhibit it in the former; and in the 
latter it is shown on a horizontal plane in the cruciform ground- 
plan, the nave being the B section and the transepts the A 
sections, and on a vertical plane by the western front, the two 
towers being the A sections and the west end of the nave the 
B section. The east end of the cathedral at Rochester, England, 
is not only built on the A-B-A form but clearly illustrates exactly 
that development of it, which, as we shall shortly show, character- 
ises the first movement of a sonata. For the A sections have two 
distinct themes—minarets I must call them, not knowing the 
correct architectural term. And the mullions of the B section— 
the great window—are modelled (it seems to me) on the figuration 
of the minarets, just as the “Development” in sonata form is 
usually based on some theme or figure in the original two subjects. 
(See Illustration 1.) I do not remember the altar at Rochester, 
but quite probably it, too, like the outline of the church, will 
add one more evidence of the predominance of the A-B-A 
scheme, for the reredos, in all likelihood, will be in tryptych form— 
a central panel with two uniform closing doors, one on each side 
of it. 

I cannot trace the scheme in bird-songs except in a very 
attenuated form. Simeon Pease Cheney in his extremely interest- 
ing Wood-Notes Wild (page 34) gives the song of a meadow-lark. 
It consists of seven distinct little phrases, or chirps, of four or 
five notes each, most of which are sung twice in succession, with 
pauses between, and the last of which is the same as the first. But 
after a considerable study of our feathered friends as musicians my 
impression is that though they employ repetition in ezcelsis, it is 
usually their whole repertoire that they repeat, and not the first 
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part of a song at the end of it, to give a sense of finality, or in any 
other way as a matter of form. 

In human music recapitulation has become a dominant factor 
in all the moulds in which music is cast, popular and classical, 
from the folk-song to the symphony. And in all but the earliest 
examples—and apparently in some of these—the repetition occurs 
after intervening matter. 

Probably the earliest tunes of which we have any record are 
the little eight-bar melodies sung by the Nile boatmen, by whom 
they are said to be as old as the time of the Rameses. They, and 
many other ditties of a remote antiquity, contain a great amount 
of repetition, but it is all immediate. If tradition can be trusted, 
and if the tune’s present form was its original one—which cannot 
be taken for granted—the Welsh air Nos Galen would seem 
to afford us the earliest example of a tune with clear A-B-A 
construction. To quote the editor of Cambrian Minstrelsie, 
published in 1893, some maintain that this air dates from the time 
of the Druids, which would mean that it is from two to three 
thousand years old. But Cecil J. Sharp in his English Folk-Song 
has sbown us, note by note, how many folk-tunes have come to be 
what they are by an evolutionary process—not likely to be con- 
fined to the songs of any one nation. And from the absence of 
known songs or dance-tunes of this form previously to the thir- 
teenth century or thereabouts, it would seem unlikely that Nos 
Galen in its original form contained any mediate repeat element. 
It may, however, have contained this element earlier than any 
other known tune. Another and more famous Welsh tune, the 
March of the Men of Harlech, is also in A-B-A form; but though 
usually attributed to 1468 (siege of the castle) Mr. H. J. Lincoln 
says the air “‘bears many marks of dating from no earlier than the 
18th century.” 

The earliest instance I can myself trace of mediate repetition 
in any form and of definite date is in an old country-dance tune 
which J. Stafford Smith copied from a manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, and which was written about A.D. 1300. It is 
in three sections of nine bars each, and the sections are identical 
except for their first bar. These bars are all built on the same 
chord, but differ sufficiently to make the case one of repetition 
with a slight intermediate difference, which is as follows, the 
form being AB, CB, DB: 


Ast Section 2nd Section 
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More than a century later a “Nowell,” probably of Henry 
VI’s time (1423), has five sections, the third of which is repeated 
after the fourth, making the scheme A-B-C-D-C. But most 
of the tunes of this period, as given in Chappell’s Old English 
Popular Music, contain no reminiscent reproduction at all. The 
oldest tune definitely of the A-B-A plan and as to the date of which 
I myself feel confident, is Light o’ Love, an air very popular in the 
days of Shakespeare, who refers to it in two of his plays,’ as does 
Fletcher in one. The original words were lost, but new ones were 
written to the tune—a very common practice in those days—in 
1570. The earliest copy of the air that I am aware of is in William 
Ballet’s MS, in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, written 
about 1600. At this period mediate repetition had become 
common, a great number of country dances and similar tunes 
having a da capo and ending in the middle of the tune as written 
out. Its first appearance in classical music I take to have been 
due to the development of the minuet. It became customary 
to write these dances in pairs; the second minuet, baving a quieter 
movement and broader melody than the first, and frequently 
being written for three “voices,” became known as the trio; and 
even before the time when a da capo was expressly indicated at the 
end of the latter, it was understood that the first minuet was to be 
repeated after the trio. The result was a clear A-B-A design, 
which the scherzo inherited from the minuet; which was also in- 
corporated in the later marches; and which is doubly incorporated 
in sonata form. It is clearly seen in the pace of the three funda- 
mental movements—Fast; Slow; Fast—and in the thematic plan 
of the first movement—Enunciation; Exposition; Recapitulation. 
In vocal music a very similar device became so common as to 
acquire the name of “song-form.” 

Mediate and immediate repetition are very frequently com- 
bined. When there are only two sections the most usual form is 
A-A-B-A. If the melody is to be sung or played only once or 
twice through, it is remarkable how little one feels the tautology. 

But when, as is frequently the case, a long hymn is sung to a 
tune of this kind the monotony becomes wearisome in the extreme. 
In a book before me six verses (metre 7-7-7-7) are set to be sung 
to the following tune, which somebody has fabricated out of a work 
of Pleyel’s; as given in the book the music of course occupies 
eight bars, and perhaps one should add that there is some relief 
afforded by a very slight change in the harmony: 


1The Two Gentlemen, i, 2; Much Ado, iii, 4. 
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MEDIATE AND IMMEDIATE REPETITION IN AN E1GuHtT-Bar TUNE 

















In such a case as the foregoing the monotony of the music 
is to some extent relieved by the constantly changing words. 
In many secular songs, however, especially folk-songs, though 
there is a similar change between verse and verse, there is as much 
repetition of words within each verse as there is of notes. When 
this is the case it might naturally be expected that the two repeti- 
tive elements would correspond. But this is by no means always 
the case. And it is probably in part due to this non-correspon- 
dence that the economy of material is so often hardly noticed. An 
old drinking-song, The Barley-Mow, will make the point clear. 
The second line of words, identical with the first, is repeated to 
different music; the second two lines, identical with each other 
but different from the first two, have the same music as the first 
two. Then comes a one-line refrain to new music; and finally the 
first and second lines (identical) are sung to a repetition of the 
music of the second line. There is thus the same amount of dupli- 
cation in words and music, but it is not simultaneous, as will be 
seen from the following differential plan: 

Music: AB; AB; C; BB.=2As; 4Bs; 1 C. 

Words: AA; BB; C; AA.=4<As; 2Bs; 1 C. 

It may be added that the five verses are identical save for one 
word, the seventh in the third line, which, following the words 
“we'll drink it out of the,” is respectively (1) “well”; (2) “‘lake”; 
(3) “‘river”; (4) “‘sea’’; (5) “ocean.” Thus, though the same music 
is repeated for all the verses, there is practically the same amount 
of repetition between words and notes—a very unusual thing, 
though it is not uncommon for such verses to differ in one line only. 


EquaL But PartTIALtty Cross-WisE REPETITION 


_ The Barley-Mow 























health to the bar - ley - mow, my boys, A health to the bar-ley - mow.— 
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With a slight exception in the last instance quoted, the 
examples so far dealt with have consisted of two sections, either 
or both of which were repeated, immediately, mediately, or with 
the two forms of repetition combined. With the inclusion of 
three or more sections, the possible forms of repetition are prac- 
tically endless. But in practice one scheme of retracement is 
far more frequently employed than any others: indeed I would 
venture to say, than all others put together. This plan consists 
in repeating the first or main theme only, and alternating it with 
each of the others in turn, so that the subsidiary themes or “epi- 
sodes” are used only once. In instrumental music this is known 
as Rondo form. In vocal music it is exceedingly familiar as the 
song with chorus: in this case, however, though the words are in 
rondo form the accompanying music usually is not, as the same 
music is sung to all the verses, that to the chorus also being uni- 
form. This would appear to be a simplification of a type of song 
much in vogue, especially in Italy, in the mid-seventeenth century, 
and in which the music for each verse varied, being, however, 
connected by a short phrase in the nature of a refrain. The Eng- 
lish composer, Pelham Humfrey, wrote a very fine example on 
this model to the well-known song Willow, willow. We very 
commonly find the most intensive form of a type of repetition in 
liturgical lore, and the present instance is no exception: rondo- 
form is clearly traceable in litanies, in which varying petitions 
are followed by some such uniform phrase as ‘‘We beseech thee 
to hear us.” 

In the graphic and plastic arts the form would appear to be 
almost negligible. In the designs in which it can be recognised, 
the uniform element is of much less importance than the varying 
one, whereas in music and poetry the two are equal or thereabouts 
in extent, and, if anything, the repeated section is the more impor- 
tant. There may be more pertinent examples in decorative design 
tban the uniform columns, pillars, mouldings, canopies, or frames 
enclosing a varying series of pictures, as in mural paintings; but 
I can think of none, unless it were an old timbered house at Ips- 
wich, England, in which uniform pillars enclosed panels in which 
the highly elaborate carved ornament varied. 


Repetition, we have seen, may be either mediate or immediate, 
and single or multiple: it may also be either literal, as in the 
instances already cited, or with a difference. And this difference 
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may be either very slight, as when an air is repeated an octave 
higher than in the original, or the bass an octave lower, as is so 
frequent on the organ by means of its pedal-board; or it may be 
so great that it is more difficult to recognise the element of same- 
ness than that of difference—as is the case in some of Beethoven’s 
variations. Also a melody may remain intact and the change 
take place only in a new harmony; or a bass may remain intact 
and be given a whole series of new harmonies and melodies. 
This latter method of combining sameness and difference in one 
theme under the title of Ground Bass, Basso Ostinato, or, with a 
three-four dance rhythm, Passacaglia, was a favorite one with 
the older composers, especially Purcell, Handel, and Bach, whose 
great organ Passacaglia in C minor is in both length and character 
the greatest example of this device which the world pussesses. 
Of changes which affect both harmony and melody, the commonest 
is to repeat an air with a change of tone—the second iteration 
being generally the softer of the two. Man may have derived 
this idea from the birds, a few of whom produce a crescendo or 
diminuendo (more often the former) on the repetition of a single 
note, or a trill. Probably the champion for this type of virtuosity 
among the feathered songsters is the golden-winged woodpecker. 
It atones for the otherwise extremely monotonous nature of 
its “call,” which has only two notes, a semitone apart, by spread- 
ing out a crescendo with beautiful evenness over some seventeen 
iterations of a single pote, and then executing a corresponding 
diminuendo on the semitone above, ending with a single iteration 
of the note it began with. But if man derived bis artistic con- 
cept from nature at all—which in my opinion it is not at all 
necessary to assume—it would seem more likely that the idea 
was suggested by an echo. Other alterations affecting .both 
melody and harmony, or which may do so, are change of key and 
of mode—major for minor or vice-versa. Both are traceable, 
though only slightly, in bird-songs: the hermit-thrusb in particular 
will gurgle out a sparkling roulade of triplets, then stop, take a 
higher flight, and repeat them in a key a tone higher: 


REPETITION WITH CHANGE OF Key IN A BirRpD-SoONG 
Or FA BPs od rd aN 
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The only bird I am aware of whose song is characterised by a 
change of mode is the cuckoo. It has only two notes in its song: 
at the beginning of the season these give a descending minor third. 
This is so persistent that in 1823 a writer in the New Monthly 
Magazine (Vol. vii, p. 303) regarded our human minor scale as 
having been evolved from it! Later in the year the upper note is 
raised a semitone: this interval, a major third, is the one which 
seems to have impressed musicians the most, for it is that adopted 
by most composers in their imitative music: by Beethoven, for 
instance, in his Pastoral Symphony—and by the makers of cuckoo 
clocks! But another instance is given by P. H. Gosse in his 
Birds of Jamaica; he quotes a Mr. R. Hill as saying that the 
Solitaire (Musicapa armillata) “regards the major and minor 
cadences . . . with all the precision of a perfect musician.” I do 
not know, of course, that the change of mode takes place in con- 
nection with repetition, but its doing so is highly probable, and 
anyway is an interesting point. I think, however, that the finest 
and most impressive parallel in nature to a change of mode in 
music is to look at one and the same scene first in broad daylight, 
and then by moonlight: every outline and material detail is the 
same, and yet the mood, the atmosphere, the whole effect produced 
on the mind, is different! 

On the other hand, in some cases the change between the 
original iteration and its repetition is extremely slight. Perhaps 
the slightest is when a chant is sung antiphonally, for, apart from 
the words, there is here a change only of the place from which the 
sound comes, and that by only afew yards. Another slight change 
is to alter the ending of a melody. This is the most frequent 
method of all for combining sameness with difference: indeed 
music might almost be said to consist of phrases which begin the 
same but end differently. And it is remarkable how potent the 
cadence is as a factor in avoiding monotony—that is, how com- 
plete a sense of differentiation is produced by the alteration of a 
single note if this is the final one, as for instance when the mediant 
is replaced by the tonic. An example has already been given in 
the first two lines of the hymn-tune after Pleyel. Is there any 
other art in which so minute a change gives so complete a sense 
of metamorphosis? If so, I should say perhaps it is found in 
language—changing the last word of a sentence. Of melodies 
which differ in the last two or three notes a classic and codified 
example may be found in the variorum ending of the Gregorian 
Tones. The well-known hymn-tune Redhead, so often sung to 
“Rock of Ages,” affords a familiar example of a different type: 
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its six lines all begin with the same note; and two couples of its lines 
are melodically identical. 

The device is evidently not a favorite one with the birds. I 
have looked through many examples before finding the following 
instance noted down from an invisible warbler in England in 
1916 by Annie M. Crisp, who says that tke first bar was reiterated 
several times before, to her delight, the second was added: 


REPETITION WitH VARIED EnpinG : Brrp-Sone 











Hebrew poetry, being neither metrical nor rhymed, is a rich 
store-house in which to search for other literary devices, and we 
have not long to look before finding parallels to the musical 
examples last given: 


It is better to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in man. 
It is better to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in princes. 


The quotation is from Psalm CXVIII, vv. 8-9. Another and more 
highly-developed example may be found in Psalm CVII, if the 
following couples of verses be compared: 6-7; 13-14; 19-20; 28-29. 

A glimmer of similarity may also be discovered in fairy-tales, 
for however variously they may end, they generally begin with 
the venerable formula “Once upon a time.” 


* * 
a 


Repetition in the ending of sections or phrases which begin 
differently is not common. In music it is almost unknown, unless 
we regard the Full Close or Perfect Cadence as stamping sentences 
with this characteristic. In tbis case it is tautological in the 
extreme: so much so that many modern composers close their 
works without it! Sacred literature supplies examples in the 
Song of the Three Children or Benedicite, the thirty-one verses ot 
which have the same ending, as have the twenty-seven verses of 
Psalm CXXXVI. Modern writers are much more sparing and 


less merely metrical in their use of terminal reiteration. Witness _ 


the following from Walt Whitman’s A Song of Joys: 


O to go back to the place where I was born, 
To hear the birds sing once more, 

To ramble about the house and barn and over the fields once more, 
And thro’ the orchard and along the old lanes once more. 
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Longfellow’s The Bells of Lynn might be cited, among many others, 
as a similar but more persistent example. 

And a semblance of refrain may be discovered in the uni- 
form ending of love-stories of a romantic type—an echo of the 
fairy-tale close ‘They lived happily ever afterwards.” 

Forms of difference which affect the whole of a melody, and 
not only the beginning or ending, are so many that we can here 
point out only some of the more typical. Most of them, however, 
will be found in a concise form in any series of Airs and Variations. 
Here it will appear that a change of rhythm is the commonest 
means for producing diversity. Sometimes this device is reversed: 
the rhythm is retained and the melody constantly varied, as in a 
moto continuo movement. Bach, too, not infrequently reveals 
the marvellous variety of effect that can be got out of one rhythm 
in his Preludes. Birds are adepts at ringing the changes on a single 
and very simple rhythm—especially the Whippoorwill. Decorative 
art offers a slight parallelism in a uniform pattern repeated in differ- 
ent colours or materials; while poetry probably affords the most 
intensive example of this sort of variation with its usual sameness 
of metre throughout one poem and constantly changing words. 

Interest in comparing the element of repetition as found in 
various arts is greatly intensified by the fact that while practically 
all forms of sameness are to be found in all arts, they vary very 
much in degree. Repetition by Diminution and Augmentation 
illustrates this well. One sees them clearly in every pattern based 
on a series of concentric circles—and that is a very large proportion 
of designs in decorative art! Indeed, the idea of augmentation 
was quite probably derived by man from noticing the widening 
circles on the surface of the water after he had thrown a stone 
into a pond. Anyway, one of the most beautiful applications of 
this scheme is to be seen in deeply-recessed archways in which each 
moulding is smaller than, and different in pattern from, its pre- 
ceding neighbour. (See Illustration 2.) In music, again, the 
white-throated sparrow (the pitch of whose song is perhaps 
higher than that of any other bird) gives a form of diminution 
different from that of the human contrapuntist, but closely allied 
to it. At the beginning of the season its song is as shown in the 
first bar of the following illustration (taken from ‘‘ Wood-Notes 
Wild,” p. 42). But, as the year advances, first the last triplet, 
then the preceding ones in turn, and finally the third half-note, 
are omitted, till only the rising interval of a fourth is left. Also, 
to add to the comicality, the key changes at each diminution! 
(I take it that “8va”’ means two octaves higher.) 
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REPETITION BY DIMINUTION IN A BrrD-SONG 

















The well-known alphabetical song-game, in which a letter is 
omitted at each repetition, affords a literary counterpart. As a 
similar parallel to augmentation I can recall only that nursery 
classic The House that Jack Built in which each line consists of 
the previous line plus an affix. 

Not altogether unrelated to diminution, is repetition by 
overlapping or interlacement. Equally beautiful examples of 
this may be found in the stretto of a fugue, and in Saxon and Celtic 
ornament. Witness the outer slabs in the fragments from Jed- 
burgh Abbey, pictured in Illustration 3. In this case, the re- 
markably clear reflection of the same magnificent old ruin makes 
one wonder whether it was some such scene which suggested 
repetition by contrary motion to the first composer who adopted it! 
For, save for the title below, one can scarcely tell which is the 
right way up and which the wrong in this picture—let the reader 
turn it upside down and try! (See Illustration 4.) 

Reflections, however, as in a mirror, are only one evidence of 
Nature’s passionate fondness for contrary motion, which abounds 
everywhere. Draw a line down the middle of almost any animal or 
vegetable form—a face or a leaf, for instance—and one side will 
be the counterpart in contrary motion of the other side. Most of 
the beautiful patterns in inlaid woodwork are a recognition 
of this fact. A board with a fine pattern in its grain is split, and 
the pieces so joined that the pattern on the right-hand is a replica 
of that on the left, in reverse motion. No wonder, then, that the 
device abounds in decorative art. ‘The Arabian artists are adepts 
at it and often combine two forms—up-down, and right-left—in 
one arabesque. 


Repetition by Double Contrary Motion in an Arabesque. 
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There are probably few decorative designs wholly without 
contrary motion. But while a pattern may be as good when read 
from bottom to top as when read from top to bottom, a melody 
in contrary motion may be no melody at all! So, though the 
second movement of a gigue is usually in contrary motion (more 
or less elastic) to the first, and the device is not uncommon in 
fugues, the idea of movement in an opposite direction is of much 
more service to the decorator than to the composer. 

Closely allied to contrary motion is retrograde or backwards 
imitation, known to contrapuntists as the canon cancrizans. In 
music it includes contrary motion, for the intervals being heard in 
reverse order, last for first, are also heard in reverse direction, up 
for down and vice-versa. Retrograde motion illustrates better 
than any other the variable applicability of any given form of 
repetition in different arts. In what I have already called the 
stationary arts, plastic and graphic work, in which the eye takes 
in the whole design at once, it may frequently give good results: a 
wedge may be as good placed with the point to the right as with 
the point to the left. But in the moving arts, in which the con- 
stituent units, words or notes, are seen or heard in succession, the 
reversal of the order of succession may, and usually does, make 
utter nonsense. The second and third examples given below, 
therefore, are to be regarded as curiosities—exceptions proving the 
rule—rather than as illustrations of a device common in the arts 
they represent. (It may be added that, in the Dark Ages, to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer backwards was to invoke a curse.) 


RETROGRADE REPETITION IN ORNAMENT, Music AND LANGUAGE 




















Dr.Crotch 
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A backwards B 


a |d 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
EAT TO LIVE NEVER LIVE TO EAT. 
(“EDE UT VIVAS NE VIVAS UT EDAS.”) 
7 6 5 4 3 2 1 


There is, of course, no limit to the minuteness of the unit to 
which repetition may be applied, and I close witb examples of 
recurring nail-heads, beads, lines, and dots (stippling) in ornament; 
of a famous verse containing only three words (one used eight 
times); of two lines of poetry in which one word is repeated five 
times in succession; and of four bars of music in which one note 
is repeated fifty-six times, its function appearing to be exactly 
equivalent to that of the dots in stippling—to act as foil or 
background to a figure or melody. 














(Stippling) 

“Domum, domum, dulce domum! 
Domum, domum, dulce domum! 
Dulce, dulce, dulce domum! 
Dulce domum, resonemus!”’ 


[Said to have been composed by a boy of Winchester College, England, while 
tied to a pillar for misconduct.] 
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quannneudiematanse 


! (Home, home, joyous home! 

' Home, home, joyous home! 
Joyous, joyous, joyous home! 
Hurrah for joyous home!) 


**Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 


Fallen from his high estate.” 
—‘‘Alexander’s Feast,” Dryden. 





J.S.Bach 

















INSTRUMENTS AND THEIR MUSIC 
IN THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 


By H. MACAULAY FITZGIBBON 


CATTERED amongst the voluminous works of the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean dramatists are to be found many in- 
teresting and often amusing references to various musical 

instruments and the method of playing them then customary. 
Before dealing with the more important of these references— 
which I have grouped together under the instruments to which 
they refer—a brief description (founded chiefly on stage directions 
of the day) may be given of the part played by instrumental music 
in dramatic performances of that time. 

Such music was supplied by a small band, called a “consort,” 
generally located in a balcony at the back of the stage, called the 
music “‘room” or “house.” Sometimes it was at the side of the 
stage, and occasionally there was one at each side—as in Marston’s 
Antonio’s Revenge, where the ghost appears “‘between the music- 
houses.” The musicians often had to play in the wings or back of 
the stage or even underneath it (Antony and Cleopatra). They 
occasionally appeared on the stage itself, dressed in tawny coats 
(Jonson, Poetaster). In Massinger’s Guardian the musicians who 
play for dancing are admonished thus: 


*‘Wire-string and cat-gut men and strong-breathed hoboys, 
For the credit of your calling, have not your instruments 
To tune, when you should strike up; but twang it perfectly.” 


Their reward is to be drunk like moles in the wine-cellar! The 
musicians also sometimes acted minor characters in the play. 
The commencement of the performance was announced by 
three distinct soundings on a trumpet. Occasionally, however, the 
Induction preceded these, or was spoken between the second and 
third sounding (Poetaster). Dance tunes and other pieces were 
often played between acts or scenes. Thus in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning Pestle, at the end of Act I the 
citizen’s wife ways “Hark! Fiddlers! now surely they go finely! 
They say ’tis present death for these fiddlers to tune their rebecks 
before the Grand Turk’s Grace.”” The band accompanied songs, 
with “strains” between the verses, sometimes coming on to the 
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stage for that purpose, and played the dance or dead-march with 
which many comedies and tragedies respectively concluded. 

Incidental music to suit the action was frequently introduced. 
The entrance or exit of kings and other important characters was 
usually announced by “loud music.” Sometimes each of these 
personages was preceded by his own trumpeters, who played a 
special call or “tucket”’ used only by him, so that his approach 
was recognised by the others on the stage: Goneril has such in 
Lear, so also has Othello (II. 1). Such characters were sometimes 
serenaded by a “‘Hunts-up” or a “quaint Levet” (Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Double Marriage). Banquets, dinners, and suppers 
were frequently played in or accompanied by music, generally 
hautboys, fiddles, or trumpets. Music naturally figures often in 
wedding scenes, and in Field’s Woman a Weathercock it is played in 
front of the church before and after the ceremony. It frequently 
accompanies the appearance of fairies or spirits—as Helen appear- 
ing to Faust (Marlowe), the kings in Macbeth, Queen Katherine’s 
vision (Henry VIII)—and such characters as the Druids in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s Bonduca, and Delphia in their Prophetess. 
Unpleasant music is often introduced to suit the scene: the ghost 
in Massinger’s Roman Actor appears to “‘dreadful music,” and in 
Dekker’s If it ts not a good play Pluto and Charon enter to “hellish 
music.” “Infernal” and “horrid” music is played on the appear- 
ance of an evil spirit in Marston’s Sophonisba, and also during a 
battle in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Sea Voyage; whilst in Webster’s 
Duchess of Malfi madmen dance to “music answerable thereto.” 
Funeral scenes and scenes of melancholy or death were often 
accompanied by sad music, generally played on recorders, as at the 
entry of the coffin in Ford’s Broken Heart. 

Dumb shows and masques were almost invariably accom- 
panied by music: “‘Cupid and a fiddle are all that are requisite to 
make a masque” (Beaumont and Fletcher’s Elder Brother). In 
Jonson’s N eptune’s Triumph the“ whole music”’ consists of five lutes, 
three cornets, and ten voices, but in Campion’s masques we find 
some quite large combinations: in one we have lutes, mean and 
bass, bandora [a bass cittern, also mentioned in Middleton’s Five 
Gallants and in Heywood’s Fair Maid of the Exchange], two treble 
violins, virginals, and double sackbut; in another, a flute, two lutes, 
twelve violencas, eighteen hautboys and sackbuts. 

Certain instruments or sections of the band often played 
alone; we frequently find such directions as “Recorders play,” 
“Hautboys play,” etc. In Redfern’s Wit and Science “‘four viols 
play.” In Sackville’s?Gorboduc the instruments specified to play 
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before each act are (I) violenze (violins), (II) cornets, (III) flutes, 
IV hautboys—for a death scene, (V) drums and flutes [? fifes]. 
In Gascoigne’s Jocasta they are (I) viols, etc., (II) flutes—on 
entry of the coffin, (III) cornets, (IV) drums, fifes, and trum- 
pets—combined with cannon, which are similarly used in Kyd’s 
Jeronimo and in Peele’s Battle of Alcazar—and (V) still pipes.’ 
Marston’s Sophonisba contains unusually full directions: the 
cornets play before and after the Prologue; before Act II cornets 
and organs play loud, full music; and there is music before Act III 
by organs mixed with recorders, before Act IV by organs, viols, 
and voices, before Act V by a bass lute and a treble viol. Evidently 
theatres sometimes possessed some kind of organ: in Middleton’s 
Mad World a“‘fair pair of organs” play before dinner, and a mourn- 
ful song in Edwards’ Damon and Pythias is played on regals [a 
small portable pipe organ]. 

Quite apart from performances by the theatre musicians, 
some of the leading dramatis persone occasionally play a lute or 
viol in the coursé of the action on the stage. 


* * 
* 


Textual references to musical instruments occur chiefly in the 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, Jonson, Marston, Heywood, 
and: Randolph. The last-named in a Prologue refers to the Puri- 
tans’ hatred of orGANs, and in his Muse’s Looking-glass a character 
proposes to build a cathedral at Hogs Norton (Oxfordshire) with 
a pair of stately organs, as “‘pity ’t were the pigs should lose their 
skill for want of practice.” This joke on the name of the place 
and the boorishness of its inhabitants was proverbial: Nash in 
Pierce Penniless says that there “pigs play on the organs.” A 
Welshman in Heywood’s Royal King confesses that the organ in 
St. Paul’s is “bigger a great deal than our organ at Rixam.” 
This Wrexham organ is also mentioned in Jonson’s Honour of Wales, 
and a mad Welshman in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Pilgrim says 
that a spirit blows its bellows. 


1This expression also occurs in Wilmot’s Tancred and Gismunda. Marston, in 
Antonio and Melida, mentions “‘still flutes,’ and in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Two 
Noble Kinsmen we have “‘still music of records’’ [recorders]. The phrase “‘still music’’ 
is used by Shakspeare in connection with supernatural personages (As You Like It, V. 4; 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, 1V.1). Middleton, in The Spanish Gypsy, says still music 
is “that which no man can hear.”’ It has been explained as “low-pitched,” but more 
probably means soft, gentle music, such as is furnished by strings and recorders—a 
combination which Bacon says “went well together” (Sylva Sylvarum). ‘‘Loud music” 
always meant wind-instruments such as trumpets, cornets, hautboys, etc. “Broken 
music’”’ probably meant strings and wind combined. 
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Fippies and fiddlers are constantly mentioned. We find 
such expressions as a “‘bunch,” a “shoal,” a “covey,” or a “stick” 
of fiddlers (Beaumont and Fletcher’s Woman’s Prize). Several 
small bands are mentioned by name in various plays: “Mr. Creak’s 
noise” (Marston’s Dutch Courtezan), ““Sneak’s noise” (2 Hen. IV 
and Heywood’s Iron Age), ““Spindle’s noise” (Merry Devil of Ed- 
monton), “The noises of Finsbury” (Jonson’s Tale of a Tub), 
*“Moon’s Consort” (Webster’s Northward Hoe), “The Waits of 
Southwark” (Knight of the Burning Pestle). The term “noise” 
[i.e. band], though generally applied to strings, was not confined 
to them; I find it applied to flutes, horns, or cornets. ‘‘ Waits” 
were generally wind-instrument players, but occasionally fiddlers 
(Lylys’ Mother Bombie). The instrument is rarely called “‘violin’’, 
but sometimes we find the earlier term “crowd.” In the last- 
named play there is an amusing scene between three fiddlers 
serenading a bride: one lad is a very indifferent player, he loses 
his rosin and the leader says that his fiddle goes cush, cush, like 
one should go wet-shod, his mouth is so dry that he has not spittle 
for his pin [pegs]. A character says of their playing “I had thought 
they had been sticking of pigs, I heard such a squealing.”” These 
“crowding, twanging knaves” being told to case up their fiddles 
or the constable will cage them up, the lad cannot get his into its 
case: “‘a bots on the shoemaker that made this boot for my fiddle, 
*tis too straight.” They are given ten shillings—a large fee, as it 
appears from Greene’s Orlando Furioso that an itinerant fiddler 
thought a groat good pay. I fear that these wandering minstrels 
bore a sorry reputation. In Randolph’s Jealous Lovers they are 
said to peep into gentlemen’s rooms at taverns “‘to shark for wine 
and radishes.”” Marston is perpetually gibing at the musicians 
who “hover with nimble sticks on squeaking crowds, tickling the 
dried guts of a mewing cat” (What You Will). He and others 
term them “miniken-ticklers’” [the miniken was the treblest 
string]. In Wilkins’ Miseries of Enforced Marriage it is said of a 
character that he “‘must needs be a scurvy musician in that he had 
two fiddlers to his fathers.”” There was a statute (from which, 
however, playhouse musicians were exempted) against such 
fiddlers, who were classed as rogues and vagabonds. Francesca 
in Middleton’s Witch regrets that there was not one against pipers 
also. They were notorious tavern-haunters, the chance of a meal 
always attracted them: “the smell of venison will invite one noise 
of fiddlers or other,” says Jonson (Epicene) and Dekker speaks 
of them as “charming down, with lickorish tunes, others’ meat, 
whilst they the scraps do eat.”” They fared better sometimes as 
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regards drink: in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Corcomb the musicians 
get a bottle of sherry as their reward, and in Webster’s Westward 
Hoe these “‘ Hungarians” become so drunk that “they cannot build 
up their bridge that some music may come over.” Heywood in 
his English Traveller describes how one becomes so drunk that 
he takes his BASE-v10L for a cockboat and sits on its belly, using 
his bow as an oar! By the way, Jonson commits an anachronism 
in his Poetaster by introducing into a scene in ancient Romea 
fiddler with a base-viol on his back. Though Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek’s instrument would appear from a passage in Middleton’s 
Roaring Girl to have been considered unmannerly for a woman— 
probably owing to the method of holding it between the knees— 
female characters are occasionally mentioned as playing it. Thus 
Fastidious Brisk, in Jonson’s Every man out of his Humour, when 
making love to a lady with a light wit, takes down her viol-de 
gamba which hangs on the wall and declares it is new strung and 
“miserably out of tune, by this hand!’’, ““Nay, by the fingers,” 
she replies, and then plays upon it, whereupon Brisk declares that 
she tickles it so that she makes it laugh most divinely and wishes 
himself were that instrument. 

Women are very rarely mentioned as playing any wind-instru- 
ment—one is said to play the trumpet in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Loyal Subject—their favorite instruments being the viRGINALS 
and the lute. The former are generally mentioned with some 
punning allusions to the “jacks” that held the quills which struck the 
strings. Thus Barry in his Ram Alley compares waiters to virginal 
jacks that skip up and down, and a character in Lyly’s Midas 
declares that all his nether teeth are loose and wag like the keys on 
a pair of virginals. The double virginals are mentioned in Rowley’s 
Noble Spanish Soldier. 

With the exception of drums and trumpets, the LUTE is more 
frequently mentioned than any other instrument. Its origin is thus 
described in Lingua: ‘‘The lute was first devised in imitation of a 
tortoise back, whose sinews, parched by Apollo’s beams, echoed 
about the concave of the shell; and seeing the shortest and smallest 
gave shrillest sound, they found out frets.” Heywood, in a very 
similar passage in Vulcan and Apollo, describes how Cillenius 
added “‘a crooked neck, bored with holes for pins to wind the 
cords.” We learn from The Taming of the Shrew that the pegs 
were moistened to make them stick. The alleged power of the 
lute to cure the bite of the tarantula is referred to in Shirley’s 
Cardinal; and in Lyly’s Sapho and Phao Lamia dreams she has 
been stung and finds no ease till “two lutes tuned in one key 
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so glutted my thirsty ears, that my grief presently ceased.” 
The curious custom of money-lenders compelling borrowers to take 
part of the sum borrowed in lute-strings and grey paper is alluded 
to in Middleton’s Michaelmas Term and many other plays. The 
lute was often played on the stage: Barabas in Marlowe’s Jew of 
Malta earns two crowns for playing it; the lover in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Spanish Curate serenades his lady-love with a song to 
his own accompaniment on a lute; in Jonson’s masque, Hymen, 
twelve priests play lutes. The vogue for lute-playing is demon- 
strated by the fact that barbers generally had a lute or cittern in 
their shops with which waiting customers could amuse themselves— 
just as picture papers are nowused. This custom, which survived 
to Pepys’s day, is frequently referred to, as in Jonson’s Epicene. 
In Tourneur’s Atheist’s Tragedy a barber gives young Sebastian 
an elaborate lesson on the lute: “Dost not see the mz between two 
crochets? Strike mi full there. ... Mi is a large there and the 
prick that stands before mi a long: always half your note. Now 
run your division pleasingly with these quavers,” and so on. In 
like manner Amorphus in Jonson’s Cynthia’s Revels accompanies 
his own song on the lyra, his “‘most affected instrument,” and says 
“Do you not observe how excellently the ditty is affected in every 
place? That I do not marry a word of short quantity to a long 
note? Nor an ascending syllable to a descending note? Besides 
upon the word best there you will see how I enter with an odd 
minnim and drive it through the breve; what no intelligent musi- 
cian but will affirm to be very rare, extraordinary and pleasing”’; 
his delighted auditors demand copies of the composition. The lute 
was par excellence the lady’s instrument. In many plays the 
heroine or her female attendant plays it: e.g. Ophelia (in the 1603 
quarto Hamlet), Queen Katherine’s maid in Henry VIII; Amidea 
in Shirley’s Traitor, who performs so well that her auditors pray 
her to leave the strings awhile and then lay their ears close to her 
fingers, suspecting that the harmony proceeded from their own 
motion without the need of any instrument. In a pathetic passage 
in Heywood’s Woman Killed with Kindness Frankford, on dis- 
covering his discarded wife’s lute, exclaims: 

Her lute, o God! upon this instrument 

Her fingers have run quick division, 

Sweeter than that which now divides our hearts. 

These frets have made me pleasant, that have now 

Frets of my heart-strings made. Oh Master Cranwell, 

Oft hath she made this melancholy wood 

(Now mute and dumb for her disastrous chance) 

Speak sweet many a note, sound many a strain 
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To her own ravishing voice, which being well strung, 

What pleasant strange airs have they jointly rung! 

Mrs. Frankford plays on her lute in the last act and then destroys 
it. 

The “Lesbian lute” (Nero) is often spoken of as an effeminate 
instrument—contrasted with the war-like trumpet and drum— 
and in many plays, ladies of more than doubtful morality perform 
on it, e.g. Bellafront in Dekker’s Honest Whore, Franceschina in 
Marston’s Dutch Courtezan. The bawd in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Humorous Lieutenant mentions lute-playing as a desirable accom- 
plishment for her trade; so too Corvino’s advice to Celia in Jon- 
son’s Volpone. The frets gave rise to many joking allusions: 
“Frets call you these? I'll fume with them” (Taming of the 
Shrew). A wife in Rowley’s Woman Never Vexed says “Frets 
make best music; strings the higher racked sound sweetest,” to 
which it is replied, ‘And sound nothing when they’re cracked.”’ 
Lyly’s Love’s Metamorphosis has an elaborate musical quibble: 

Sytvester: “My lute, though it have many strings, maketh a 
sweet consent; and a lady’s heart, though it harbour many fancies, 
should embrace but one love. ... What strings are in ladies’ hearts? 


Not the base... nor mean.” 
Niose: “The treble, double and treble, and so are all my heart- 


strings.” 
Similar passages on bass, mean, double, and treble occur in several 
other plays. 

The THEORBO, or Bass Lute, chiefly used to accompany the 
voice or with the band, is mentioned by Chapman (Mons. D’Olive 
and All Fools) and Massinger (The Guardian). 

Jocular allusions to various instruments often occur. A 
doctor’s stethoscope is called his “hoboy” in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Knight of Malta. The grotesque head usually fitted to 
the cittern gave rise to many jests—as in Shakspeare’s solitary 
mention of that instrument (Love’s Labour Lost), and foolish 
characters are often described as being “cittern-headed.” A 
character in Cartwright’s Ordinary asks, ‘‘Did you hear her squak 
like kit-strings?” to which it is replied that she will be a true 
perfect cat in two or three years time. In Massinger’s Old Law, 
Gnotho, visiting a tavern, asks if there is any music in the house; 
the drawer informs him there are “sweet wire-pullers,” whereupon . 
another servant remarks: 

“That makes them and you seldom part, you are wine-drawers and they 
are wire-drawers .. . and both govern the pegs too.” 

GnotHo: “Have you pipes in your consort too?” 

Drawer: “And sackbuts too.” 
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Butter: “But the heads of your instruments differ; yours are 
hogsheads, theirs cittern or gittern heads.” 

Basix: “All wooden heads, there they meet again.” 

This quibble on sackbuts occurs in several other plays: in fact, 
the instrument is seldom otherwise mentioned. The human 
physiognomy is compared to a tabor in Marston’s What you Will 
and elsewhere. In Jonson’s Staple of News the poet is said to 
“sit like an unbraced drum, with one of his heads beaten out; for 
that you must note that a poet hath two heads as a drum has: 
one for marking, the other for repeating, and his repeating head 
is all to-pieces.” In his Poetaster the Irish are said to drum rats to 
death, and in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Pilgrim mention is made of 
the custom of beating a drum when hunting squirrels at night. A 
foolish character in their Noble Gentleman is described as “‘high- 
braced like a drum, pray God he break not’’; to which it is replied, 
“Let him break, there’s but a calf-skin lost.” 

Drums are more frequently mentioned than any other instru- 
ment; their rub-a-dub resounds through the entire Elizabethan 
drama from Ralph Roister Doister onwards, and Heywood (Golden 
Age) speaks of them as played in Heaven itself! They are almost 
invariably introduced (often on the stage) into martial scenes, 
frequently combined with trumpets: “Your soldier can only 
dance to the drum and sing a hymn of joy to the sweet trumpet,” 
says Chapman (Revenge for Honour). 

TRUMPETs are constantly mentioned. Marlowe’s plays are 
full of their blare; they are used in almost every scene in his 
Tamburlaine. Shirley has 14 trumpets in his masque, The Triumph 
of Peace. Jonson in Sejanus uses six bands of trumpets, and in 
The World in the Moon he speaks of the trumpeters’ swollen cheeks 
showing that they used great exertion. Flourishes and Sennets 
were played either on trumpets or CORNETS—pipes of horn or 
wood covered with leather, with a cup-mouthpiece. Marston’s 
plays are full of cornets. In Middleton’s Blurt Master Constable 
a lavolta or brisk dance is played on the cornet. It is sometimes 
spoken of as “winded,” a term generally used of the HoRN, which is 
almost always introduced into hunting scenes. In The Return from 
Parnassus the method of “blowing the horn for the terriers’’ is 
fully described: ‘‘ When the fox is earthed you must blow one long, 
two short; the second wind, one long, two short. Now in blowing 
every long containeth seven quavers, one short containeth three 
quavers.... When you blow the death of your fox in the field or 
covert, then you must sound three notes with three winds, and 
recheat [call the dogs off] upon the same with three winds. .. . 
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When you come to your stately gate, as you sounded the recheat 
before, so now you must sound the relief [played on arriving home] 
three times. ... Your relief is your sweetest note. That is when 
your hounds hunt after a game unknown; and then you must sound 
one long and six short; the second wind, two short and one long; 
the third wind, one long and two short.” The horn is seldom, if 
ever, spoken of in combination with other instruments. Jonson 
mentions a post-horn in Epicene. 

The BAGPIPE is often mentioned and occurs in some very early 
plays, e.g. the morality Wisdom (c. 1480). It is generally spoken 
of as a peaceful, rustic instrument. In Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Prophetess shepherds play it in a scene laid in ancient Rome. 
Shirley introduces it into horse-racing scenes in his Lady of Pleas- 
ure and his Hyde Park, where it is played before the winning 
horse and jockey. In the former play three fiddles and a bag- 
pipe supply the dance music. Armin tells us that the Lincoln- 
shire bagpipe (see 1 Henry IV) was used for the common dancing 
in the hall. Another variety—the Lancashire—less often men- 
tioned, is said by Heywood to be“ able to charm the Devil” (Witches 
of Lancashire). Parrots are said in The Merchant of Venice to 
laugh at a bagpiper; in this play we find the puzzling expression 
“woollen bagpipe,” said to mean Ulléan or Union Irish pipes. 
Jonson introduces its “‘rude music” into his Irish Masque, in which 
also the Bard sings to a harp. 

The HARP accompanies a funeral elegy sung by ancient 
Britons in The True Trojans. It is generally mentioned as a Welsh 
instrument (1 Henry IV; Peele’s Edward I), or in connection with 
mythological personages. Marlowe mentions a harp made of a 
dead Spaniard’s bones! (Lust’s Dominion). The phrase “‘as blind 
as a harper” occurs in Lyly’s Sapho and Phao. 

The FIFE is usually mentioned in combination with the drum 
as a martial instrument; these two, along with trumpets, form 
“the soldier’s concert,” says Middleton (Fair Quarrel). In Peele’s 

‘Venus, Thalia, The Sirens, Arion, etc. Such references abound in our early 
drama. Apollo’s instrument is generally the lyre, “the first strings made by a King, 
therefore an art for Kings” (Day’s Humour out of Breath), or a lute. The latter is 
affected by Orpheus, who is described in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Valentinian as rising 
from hell full of fires, whereupon Leucippus exclaims, “Now bless us! will not that spoil 
his lute strings?” Phoebus’s “‘sweet-tuned organs” are mentioned in Heywood’s Rape 
of Lucrece, and elsewhere in his works we find the stories of Minerva throwing away her | 
flute on seeing her distorted face reflected in a river, of Marsyas, and of Pan and Syrinx. 
In Lyly’s Midas the playing of Pan on his “harsh whistle” is declared to be as far out of 
tune as his body is out of form. In answer to the complaint that he cannot pipe and 
sing together, like Apollo with his lute, he replies ““That’s the odds of the instrument, 
not of the art; but I’ll pipe and then sing.” Fortune’s and Fame’s instrument is usually 


a trumpet, and in Mucidorus we have “Bellona’s silver-tuned strings’ —somewhat 
inappropriate for the goddess of War! 
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Arraignment of Paris nine knights in armour tread a warlike 
Almain played on fife and drum. In Lingua it is said of a talk- 
ative old soldier, ““I must needs take the fife out of his mouth or 
he’ll ne’er have done.” A military character in Cartwright’s 
Ordinary, likening dishes of food to musical instruments, has a 
collar of brawn served as a drum, waited upon by two fair long 
black puddings as drumsticks, and a well-grown lamprey for a 
fife—an allusion to the Sicilian species of lamprey called Fluta, 
which has seven marks along its side resembling the holes of a key- 
less flute; whence early authorities (erroneously) derived the name 
of that instrument. Being transverse-blown, Barnaly Rich says 
a fifer is a wry-necked musician as he always looks away from his 
instrument (Irish Hubbub)—an epithet which Shakspeare applies 
to the fife itself (Merchant of Venice). The fife is often called a 
“flute.” Holinshed in 1530 speaks of “drums and flutes” (see 
also Gorboduc, cited p. 320). 

The name FLUTE was given to many varieties of vertical- 
blown pipes, such as the common English flute, the flute-a-bec or 
recorder. The word is so used in Chaucer and in early miracle 
and morality plays written before the transverse-blown “German” 
instrument, now known as the “flute,” was introduced in England, 
i.e. about 1510 at earliest. The word “flute” does not occur 
often in the Elizabethan drama and in no instance can I find 
any evidence that it is intended to mean the side-blown instrument. 
It was evidently regarded as a mournful instrument and is often 
used in death-scenes, as in Jocasta and Gorboduc. The only 
occurrences of the word “flute” in Shakspeare are in Antony and 
Cleopatra, where it is played at Pompey’s banquet on board ship 
and also gives the time to the rowers on Cleopatra’s barge. Here 
Shakspeare follows North who translates Plutarch’s aiAév as 
“flutes.”” The solitary instance of the word in Beaumont and 
Fletcher occurs in Mons. Thomas, where of a sick man it is said 
‘How like a flute thou speakest.”” A few lines further on in this 
scene we have the phrase “‘an ass, a T'wire-pipe.”” Now Marston 
in his Eastward Hoe mentions “Twier-pipe, the taborer’’; so 
apparently the instrument referred to is the small vertical-blown 
pipe played along with the tabor, which in Much Ado is contrasted 
with the warlike fife and drum. To “twire’” meant in Early 
English to sing or twitter like a bird, and hence is derived the 
phrase “twire-pipe,” not from the German Querpfeiffe as has been 
suggested. I am therefore inclined to think that the instrument 
referred to is generally the vertical-blown pipe or recorder of the 
famous passage in Hamlet, where Shakspeare shows such acquaint- 
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ance with the instrument that it has been conjectured that he 
played it. It is mentioned as a shepherd’s instrument in Nash’s 
Summer’s Last Will. 

The sHALM—a kind of rude oboe—is occasionally mentioned; 
e.g. Peele’s David and Bethsabe. It was apparently considered 
a dignified instrument; Citizen George in The Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle says, “‘Ralph plays a stately part and he must needs have 
shalms,” and he offers to be “‘at charge of them myself rather 
than we'll be without them.” 

Amongst other instruments rarely mentioned are the following: 
The guitar (guitarra), in Jonson’s Gypsies Metamorphosed and in 
Shirley’s Captain Underwit, where, as in Moore’s Paradise and the 
Peri, it is called “Kittar.” The Psaltery, played by sirens in 
Greene’s Friar Bacon, and also mentioned in Middleton’s World 
Lost at Tennis and in Shakspeare’s Coriolanus (along with sack- 
but and cymbals). The “rattling tabourine” [? big drum], in 
Aon ane Cleopatra and Troilus and Cressida. 'Tambourines, 
in The True Trojans and in Jonson’s Sad Shepherd along with 


“the nimble horn-pipe.” The horn-pipes of Nottingham and 
Derbyshire in Jonson’s Love’s Welcome, and “tinkling timbrels” 
in his Bartholemew Fair. The clarion, in Day’s Parliament of 
Bees and very occasionally elsewhere. It remains to mention the 


humble Jew’s-harp, which is fairly often mentioned, generally in a 
jocular manner. In Lyly’s Campaspe it is said of a master and his 
servant who desire to get rid of each other: “‘O sweet consent 
between a crowde and a Jew’s-harp!” A usurer in Marston’s 
Eastward Hoe and a cheating mountebank in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Fair Maid of the Inn are each termed a “Jew’s-trump.” 
Randolph in Hey for Honesty has a character say of an old woman, 
“What excellent music your Jew’s-trump could make now all 
your teeth are out,” and in his Jealous Lovers he says it is Apollo’s 
instrument. 

This completes the list of musical instruments mentioned by 
these dramatists, so far as my observation goes—unless the quail- 
pipe, glass-pipe, bird-call, tongs, marrow-bones, and cleaver are to 
be reckoned as such! 
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By LILY STRICKLAND 


NDIA is influenced not only by a mighty historical background, 
but by many centuries of legends and traditions. The true 
Indian has both a romantic and a religious love of the past, 

and that past is kept forever alive in the music of the country. 
Still primitive and backward in most of her vast areas, India 
has, in mongrel ports, acquired a veneer of modernism due to 
Western influence; it is to her Native States and her country- 
side that we must go if we would hear that music and its embodi- 
ment of a heritage of thousands of years—the echo of her yester- 
day in to-day. 

Music in India forms a vital part of the every-day life of 
the people; even the humblest coolie has a song with which to 
cheer his long hours of toil, and in his simple melodies he finds a 
happy medium of self-expression. The carters, the fishermen, 
the shepherds, goat-herds, drovers, the wandering mendicants, 
the road-makers, the flower-venders and sweet-meat sellers, the 
peasants, all who take part in India’s common life, have a song 
peculiar to themselves. The throb of drums, clash of cymbals, 
tinkle of bells, and sound of flutes announce some passing procession 
in which bands of devotees follow the clay images of their gods 
to the river for a festival ceremony. Hindu India has many 
festivals in its calendar, and scarcely a week passes but there is a 
religious holiday in the ritual of which music plays an important 
part. In truth, the sound of music is always in the air: flute- 
songs, drum-beats, or singing voices. We must feel this picture 
that we may understand that the Indian loves his music and lives 
with it more intimately than we have any conception of: the 
difference in modes of expression between Eastern and Western 
music does not affect its significance. It is not my intention to 
discuss Indian music by comparative methods so much as to 
study certain aspects of it as one would study a language, new but 
sprung from a common mother-lode such as Sanscrit. From the 
standpoint of philology our languages are related, and from an 
anthropological standpoint, our races are related; but from a 
musical standpoint we are more nearly related, since all music is 
but an effort at buman expression. 
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The music of the people to which I have just referred may 
be classed under folk-music and is not to be confused with the 
classical ragas and raginis of the scholar and theorist any more than 
the ballads of our own land are to be confused with the music of 
Bach, Handel, Beethoven, or Brahms. The songs of the people 
are of importance in every country, however, because they are 
the true pictures in tones and rhythm of the natures of the people 
themselves, and like them are natural, spontaneous, sincere and 
untrammelled. 

It is significant that all music in India is believed to be of 
divine origin and is traced directly to the gods, who, it is said, 
created it for their own enjoyment and then gave it to man for 
his enlightenment. That this aura of supernaturalism hangs about 
the origin of Indian music is logical evidence of the influence of the 
aboriginals and animists who inhabited India before the Aryan 
Invasion. It was but natural that the colourful tapestry of the 
earlier races, interwoven with music, magic, religion, and fetishism, 
should permeate to some extent the music that followed. 

The earliest established triad of Hindu divinities, Agni, God 
of Earth, Indra, God of Air, and Surya God of the Sun, repre- 
sented the three dominant forces of Nature in the Rig-Vedic 
period (about 3000 B.C.). From this first concept of the Hindu 
pantheon came the later deities of the Vedic period, represented 
by Brahma, the Creator, Vishnu, the Preserver, and Shiva, the 
Destroyer. These three main god-heads were given personalities, 
and became involved in an endless chain of avatars, or incarnations, 
being worshipped under a thousand different names until the poly- 
theistic concept of Hinduism grew into an intricate and complex 
subject. 

Many of these divinities are accredited with the invention of 
some musical mode or instrument, and it is necessary, in order to 
comprehend how the subject of music is intermixed with religion, 
to name a few of the most important deities and their contribu- 
tions to the art of music. 

Brahma, the Creator, is said to have invented the first drum, 
or mrydanga, from the blood-soaked earth where he killed his 
enemy the demon-god Tripura. This drum, called the first 
musical instrument, is named “‘the clay-bodied,” and whatever 
its authentic origin it is undoubtedly, in its various forms, the 
most significant of all Indian instruments. 

Vishnu, the Preserver, is described as holding in bis hand the 
sankha, or conch-shell horn, within whose sound-chamber he dis- 
covered the origin of music, Om, the sacred key-note of the cosmos. 
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This horn has attained a peculiar sanctity, not only because of 
its original association with Vishnu, but because it holds within it 
forever the mysterious murmur of the ocean and sounds the “es- 
sential note” of nature’s music; therefore the conch-shell has 
come to occupy an important position in all Hindu and Buddhist 
temples. 

Shiva, the Destroyer, is pictured as the first dancer who 
expressed the universal rhythm of life. As Nataraja, the Lord of 
the Dance, he not only dances the Dance of Life, but holds in 
his hands a little drum with which he sounds the notes of both 
life and death. He is also said to have invented the first five 
ragas, or music-modes, from each of his five mouths, the sixth 
being the creation of his consort, Parvati. These six ragas form 
the basis of Indian classical music and have developed into forty- 
two ragas and raginis (female modes), each raga, or male-mode, 
having been given six wives, the raginis. 

The six original ragas, representing the six divisions of the 
Hindu year, have come to be associated with the raginis in express- 
ing the hours of the day, seasonal changes and changes of mood. 
The phenomena of Nature inspired the music-modes of Hindu 
India, and even the attributes of the Gods are vitally connected 
with the musical ideas of the people. 

Rhembra, the chief celestial dancer of Indra’s Court, is said to 
have taught dancing to her hand-maidens, the Apsaras, those 
Heavenly Coryphées from whom the Nautch-girl claims descent. 
The Gandharvas, or celestial male singers, contributed to the 
music of the Gods and were “born imbibing melody.” Their 
union with the Apsaras created a musical race from whom sprang 
the hereditary musicians of India. This story, although but a 
legend, is a charming one and has no parallel in our own bistory of 
dancers and singers. Soma, the God of the Moon, and Kama, the 
God of Love, were the presiding deities of these musicians who 
influenced their music and poetry in its more romantic and senti- 
mental phases. The Arthava-Veda, or Hymn to Kama, is sung 
at Hindu marriages, and Kama is associated with many festivals 
as well as with some very beautiful legends. 

Sarasvati, the consort of Brahma, is the Hindu St. Cecilia and 
Pallas Athene in one, being worshipped as the patroness of music 
and letters. She is always depicted as carrying the classical 
vina in one hand and is said to have invented the seven-toned 
scale, “‘an artful combination of which constitutes music and 
variously affects the emotions.” The ragmala, or necklace of 
modes, is also her creation and is believed to have been the first 
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rosary. As Sarasvati symbolizes the highest and most cultured 
forms of music she is not so well known to the layman, although 
her image is frequently seen in religious festival processions. 
There is a festival given in her honor annually and, whether her 
true status is comprehended or not, she comes in for glorification 
and furnishes an excuse for another holiday. 

Narad, the divine sage and singer, is said to have invented 
the Mahati vina, the aristocrat of Indian instruments and one 
that has never come into common use because of its extreme 
difficulty. This vina is mentioned so frequently in the sacred 
books of the Hindus, however, that it must have been very popular 
in the past before the Kaliyuga, or age of intellectual darkness, 
fell upon India. 

Bharata, the creator of Indian drama, also originated the 
theory of music as taught in India to this day. Drama and music 
have always gone hand in band in India and every play is inter- 
spersed with singing and dancing. If Hamlet were to be given in 
India to-day there would be incidental nautch-dances and a 
species of Greek chorus, regardless of their suitability. There 
would also be the inevitable comic relief offered by the intro- 
duction of aclown. The quality of Indian dramas is often judged 
by their length; they last many hours and are embellished by 
music and comedy of sometimes incongruous nature. 

Krishna, the most beloved and popular of all Hindu gods, 
is called the creator of the flute, the instrument ranking second 
in importance to the drum. Krishna is the Indian Orpheus and 
it is said that through the magic of his music he exerted a myster- 
ious influence over man and beast. ‘This pastoral god is also com- 
pared with Apollo and his nine Muses, for he is described as 
surrounded by adoring Gopis, or celestial milk-maids, who move 
around him rhythmically in harmony with the sun and the planets. 
The Krishna flute is a very popular instrument in India to-day 
and is used by shepherds, and in particular by amateur musicians. 
it has a full sweet tone and, although designed with a limited 
scale, is capable of producing tuneful melodies. 

Ganesh, the elephant-headed god of good luck and success, is 
supposed to have played the drum and the vina, and he is said to 
have written the Mahabharata at the dictation of the sage Vyasa, 
who originated the Vedas, Puranas, and Vedantic philosophy. 

Hanuman, the monkey-god, the hero of the Ramayana, 
was known as a musical genius who invented one of the systems 
of music. He is sometimes called the Indian Pan and was the son 
of an Apsara and Pavan, the god of the wind. 
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In India all vocal and instrumental music, including dancing, 
is classified under the general head of Sangit. Vocal music is 
supposed to date, historically, from the Vedic period, although 
a myriad legends associate it with the earliest Hindu mythology. 
The Vedic chants, however, were the earliest established forms of 
vocal music; they correspond in style somewhat with the Gregorian 
chants. In the later days of the Vedic period all forms of musical 
expression were developed and the study of music grew among the 
more educated classes. It is said that Buddha encouraged the art 
of music and had it introduced into various religious ceremonies. 
Sacred dances, as symbolical expressions, were very common in 
temple worship, and the Buddhists of India established several 
types of music in their festivals and rites. Buddha compared 
the human body to a musical instrument, which if tuned too 
tightly gave out thin and unnatural tones, or if tuned too loosely 
produced jangling and jarring notes, but if perfectly tuned gave 
forth pure and beautiful music. 

In the pre-Mohammedan era, music was in a high state of 
development, but its decline began with the Muslim invasion 
of India in the eleventh century. Classical music became deca- 
dent, as the rulers of the day were satisfied with such music as 
appealed to the senses: nautches, or the noisy and pompous music 
of Durbars. The old art-forms of music have never reattained 
their first ascendency in India save in areas into which Muslim 
invaders did not penetrate. 

In the Vedic period, all music in India was called Aryan, but 
after the Muslims and other outside races had entered the country, 
it became divided into two main schools, the Hindustani and the 
Carnatic School, and so it is distinguished to this day. 

The Hindustani School of music in Northern India is the 
result of the composite influence of those invaders who came 
into the country through its frontiers. New instruments were 
introduced and adopted through the Persians, Muslims, Tibet- 
ans, and others. Thus many forms of music swelled the list 
of the old Aryan school and were taken into the familia musica 
of Hindustan. To-day we find that the remnant of music that 
still adheres to the Hindustan form is found in all of the North 
Indian Native States, such as Kashmir, Boroda, Jaipur, and 
Patiala. 

The Carnatic School is the term applied to the music of South 
India, music that has remained true to ancient classical traditions 
because South India has been practically free from the influence 
of invading races. Hence the music of the Tamils, Telegus, 
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Madrassis, and others of Dravidian stock, is still perpetuated in 
those districts. 

The most representative musicians, and those who do most 
to preserve the old classical forms of Hindu music, are the heredi- 
tary bards and minstrels, whose art has been handed down from 
generation to generation, from father to son, and literally by 
word of mouth. As there is neither manuscript record nor nota- 
tion of this early Aryan music, much of it has been lost or changed 
through successive years of individual interpretation. 

The British period, while introducing foreign instruments 
and new forms of music into India, has not done much towards 
preserving the old traditional types of indigenous music. Its 
best effects are seen in the nowbut, or outdoor-band, and in military 
music. Most of the Indian cantonments have their native bands, 
whose members blow lustily and play mechanically upon instru- 
ments they have learned painfully for the purpose of accompany- 
ing soldiers on the march, at parade, or in various military affairs. 

The attempt to amalgamate Eastern and Western music 
is not and never will be entirely successful, as they are two abso- 
lutely different forms and based on opposite ideas. National 
Indian music dates its revival to only about thirty years ago when 
the more intelligent Rajahs and leading men gave the movement 
a vital impetus in the reéstablishment of music schools. There are 
to-day in India many national conventions held by those inter- 
ested in promoting the study of Hindu music in its original 
classical form, as well as in the more modern styles in common 
use to-day. 

Dancing, so important from both a religious and a secular 
standpoint, is divided into three forms, namely: “dancing in 
rhythm and gesture,” “dancing,” and “‘stage-movements.” There 
are precise rules governing each motion of a nautch-dance, and 
the performers must follow these traditional laws in their various 
steps and gestures. The mere lifting of an eyebrow is done 
according to a prescribed formula, as are all the minute variations 
in the nautch, which is the most famous of all Indian dances. 

The two chief types of dancers are the Katthaks, or male 
dancers, and the Nayakins, or female dancers, and each class 
has its own especial rules and regulations built on traditional 
conceptions. Except in folk-dancing, which usually takes place 
in country districts, one does not see very many male dancers 
among the Hindus, although a distinctive exception are the 
Kali Dancers who perform stick-dances in make-up on certain 
festivals to Kali, the Goddess of Sacrifice. 
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The drama comes under the head of music, as I have pointed 
out, for in all Hindu dramas there is incidental dancing or singing, 
or both. As a rule the female réles are acted by boys who are 
trained to impersonate women. It is not considered proper for 
a high-caste Hindu woman to appear on the stage, and while the 
nautch-girl is frequently seen in dramas, it is understood that 
she is not a “proper lady.”” The boys who interpret feminine 
roles are usually taken from the minstrel class and they some- 
times attain a high degree of excellence in their stage work. 
They wear wigs and women’s costumes with remarkable grace 
and naturalness; their slender forms are clad in all the parapher- 
nalia of tawdry stage finery and their boy-soprano voices are 
effective for singing and speaking parts. 

That the music of India is undergoing a renaissance is shown 
by the fact that it is no longer considered degrading to be a musi- 
cian. For hundreds of years the strict caste-laws of the Brahmins 
condemned the whole body of musicians to occupy a low position 
in the social scale. It was considered unclean to defile oneself 
by beating drums the heads of which had been made from animal 
skins; likewise it was unclean to place reed instruments in the 
mouth or to use the fiddle, the strings of which were made from 
animal viscera. 

No one knows just when these musical taboos came into 
being but some of them seem very inconsistent when one considers 
the divine origin of Hindu music. One would suppose that music 
and musical instruments, having been invented by Gods, would 
attain a sanctity which would extend to the musicians themselves. 
But there is no rational explanation for any taboo and inconsis- 
tencies abound in all religions. Many Hindu taboos and fetishes, 
as well as caste-laws, may be traced, however, to the work of 
arrogant priests who made rules to show their power over a super- 
stitious and ignorant people. 

Indian music, in its original form, is based entirely on monody, 
and that is the main reason why it cannot be interpreted literally 
into a western idiom which is essentially harmonic. Our music 
and Indian music, therefore, must remain separate and distinct 
forms to be studied as such. The best an occidental composer 
can do is to strive to express his musical impressions of the 
peculiar scale-forms and rhythms of Indian music, for the actual 
harmonizing of Indian melodies at once takes away their true 
flavour. 

The general music of India may be divided into three main 
heads; sacred and classical, secular, and folk-music. Under the 
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head of sacred music, come all those forms used in temples in 
connection with religious ceremonies. All large Hindu temples 
have their attendant hereditary musicians and nautch-dancers 
whose duties comprise the performance of sacred music and 
dancing during the course of the daily temple rites. All music 
which has for its text the Sacred Books of the Hindus, or its 
collected mythology and legends, is considered sacred, and under 
this head come all the stories of the deities or any music based 
on religious ideas. Classical music embraces all the old raga and 
ragina forms and merges into the sacred, as there is very little 
classical music in India which does not include some religious 
subject. Anyone who studies Indian music seriously soon learns 
that “sacred” is a very elastic term. 

The secular music includes all ballads, love-songs, and romantic 
lyrics, which, while unrelated to religion in its more esthetic sense, 
are frequently drawn from the erotic episodes of such man-gods 
as Krishna in his character of “the great lover.” Other songs 
are built upon purely imaginary ideas and are in lighter mood. 
This type of music, however, is not so popular as religious music. 
It is impossible in India to ignore the influence of religion, especially 
since the yearly calendar of the Hindus is filled with festivals 
dedicated to some deity, or semi-deity, and calls for appropriate 
music. The universally popular subject for song-matter is taken 
from the Ramayana, the Bhaghavagita, the Mahabharata, or 
other tales of India’s heroes in the old epic poems of the Hindus. 

The folk-songs, or songs of the people, represent most dis- 
tinctly the unchanged music forms of India, having sprung from 
the soil and not been influenced by the constrictions of the classi- 
cists. Folk-music follows no particular mould or convention and 
has nothing to do with established art-forms. It has sprung 
spontaneously from the heart of the people, is rich in lore, emo- 
tional, sincere, graphic and original, and represents the natural 
sources of self-expression in forms unaffected by either culture or 
change. The people in the humblest walks of life sing the simplest 
and most melodious songs and their music is a true reflection of 
their life’s history, their emotional reflexes and moods. 

The Hindus have more festivals or religious ceremonies than 
any people on earth, holidays and feast-days dedicated to the 
whole Pantheon of deities. The holiday element is strong in 
oriental religion all through the East, but the Hindus use their 
religion as an outlet to their emotional and demonstrative natures. 
A succession of festivals often causes infinite annoyance to the 
European business houses which employ thousands of Hindu 
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clerks, the very opening of offices each day being delayed while 
the babus (clerks) perform their elaborate bathing rites and puja 
(prayer and worship). The festivals of India bear directly upon 
the [subject of music because all festivals include some form of 
singing, playing or dancing and the text for all festival songs is 
taken from the afore-mentioned Sacred Books, which form the 
libretti of nine-tenths of Hindu music. “Religions have always 
rolled upon two pivots, observance and creed; observance depends 
largely upon climate, creed not at all.” It is in the observance 
of all religious festivals that the manifold expressions of worship 
are brought out through the medium of music, processionals, 
ceremonials, and rituals, and in these we obtain a true picture of the 
natural reactions of the emotional Hindu. 

The seventy-odd Hindu scales have been developed from 
the various whole- and half-toned intervals of the original three 
gramas, or notes of the “‘Mother-scale,” which corresponds to our 
C major scale. Hindu scales are used to express the modes of the 
ragas, and because of their peculiar forms or cadences on sub- 
dominant notes often give a weird, vague effect. All Hindu 
music sounds in a minor key. No matter how simple an Indian 
tune is, it invariably conveys a sense of elusiveness and is difficult 
to record in our notation or harmonic mode. 

I have mentioned the fact that the drum takes precedence 
over all instruments in India; there are 257 varieties of drums 
alone, and all of them are distant relations of the old mrydanga 
of divine genesis. While the myth-loving Hindus attribute the 
invention of the first drum to Brahma, it is only reasonable to 
assume that actually the creation of the drum occurred when man 
first became conscious of audible and rhythmic sounds in nature. 
It is logical to suppose that early man was aware of rhythm, or a 
succession of sounds producing rhythm, that came from some 
perfectly natural source such as a bird tapping on a hollow tree 
or an animal striking some vibrating surface. Man, the imitator, 
in striving to express himself in a not unmusical sound, evolved 
the earthenware bowl covered with skin which was the first crude 
drum. Or perhaps it was a section of hollow log similarly covered. 
Injany case it produced rhythmic sound. 

The subject of Indian drums is too important to be passed 
over lightly. The drum is the easiest and most effective means 
for setting tempo, establishing rhythm, and giving body to a 
melody that satisfies the desire for expression. In India the 
sound of the drum follows every man from birth to death: it is 
the unfailing accompaniment of all divisions of the life-cycle; it 
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is the musical heart-beat of the country, and the beginning and 
end of its music. Drums supply the substitute for harmony in 
all Indian music, and the tuned or concert drums are capable of 
producing various intervals which give the effect of harmony of a 
primitive type. The reiteration of the tonic on the tuned drums, 
such as with the Tabla pair, gives the singer his key and holds 
him to it, and adds tone-colour and background to the song. 

In the oldest books of Hindu titerature, we find many refer- 
ences to the drum, the vina, the flute, and the horn. From this 
small parent-group of instruments an infinite number of variations 
has come into use, but the first instruments have been extant for 
thousands of years, their origin, as we have seen, is traced to the 
gods, which simply means that they are so old that history holds 
no record of it. It is customary for the Hindus to attribute to 
the gods anything that is of doubtful origin—a naive way of dis- 
posing of the subject. 

The mother of the string-family is the Mahati-Vina, created 
some say, by Narad the Divine Singer. It is exceedingly difficult 
to play upon. The original instrument was made of two gourds 
connected by a bridge with fourteen strings of horse-hair. This 
rare instrument is still played in South India although in Hindu- 
stan it is scarcely ever seen outside of a museum. The Indian 
brass-family includes a great variety of instruments ranging from 
the small conch-shell horn to the enormous brass trumpets used 
in some temples. The secular use of horns is usually confined to 
outdoor or military music, as they are not in favour for ordinary 
singing or dancing. 

The thigh-bone trumpet is perhaps the most unusual as well as 
the most gruesome of all horns. It is especially used in the 
Himalayas among the Hill-Buddbists. It is closely associated 
with black-magic and dates from pre-Buddhist days when it 
played a part in the pagan rites of Animism. The repulsive 
character of the thigh-bone trumpet has made it a favorite instru- 
ment for certain priests who practice the charlantry of Hill cults. 

In the wood-wind family the flute is preéminent. Of simple 
and pastoral quality, it is greatly beloved among the common 
people and takes next place to the drum in popularity. 

The Krishna flute, or Shanai, is made of bamboo and pierced 
with six or seven holes. One hears it every day in India. 

Under the head of wood-wind comes the poonji, or immortal 
instrument of the snake-charmers. It is a gourd-flute with a 
tonic drone, beloved of all Asiatic gypsies, the picturesque and 
mysterious nomads from whom snake-charmers and animal- 
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trainers come. The poonji is an instrument of indescribable 
charm and to me the most fascinating of all Indian musical medi- 
ums. Its nasal and “woodsy” tones are somehow more typical 
of the Orient than the more open-toned flute, having the tone- 
quality of an oboe. 

One of the chief drawbacks to the study of Indian music is the 
absence of a common notation or a basis of intercommunication. 
There are seventy-two seven-toned scales in Indian music, hundreds 
of fewer-toned scales, and thousands of melody-moulds; there are 
thirty-five time-signatures, and measures of five, seven, ten and 
fourteen beats are common, to say nothing of the triple, double 
and quadruple drum-beats. 

There has never been a successful attempt to introduce 
harmony into choral or orchestral music in India; the mind of 
the people is essentially single-tracked and a combination of tones 
into a chord means nothing to them. They believe that the single 
melodic line is sufficient and needs no accompaniment other than 
the drum or some instrument that follows the voice. While there 
is something to be said in favour of the single melodic line, its 
weakness to the Occidental lies in its monotony and incomplete- 
ness. Melody alone does not satisfy those who have long since 
developed a harmonic form of musical expression. To under- 
stand Indian music one must approach it with an open mind and 
strive towards sympathy and insight. It is possible to enjoy 
music with the senses and understand it with the mind, but a 
combination of the two is necessary for complete comprehension. 





CONCERNING JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU, 
THE MUSICIAN 


By JULIEN TIERSOT 


AD not Jean-Jacques Rousseau been seized, as he 
H approached his fortieth year, by the sudden inspiration 
upon which was to depend the evolution of his ideas— 
an inspiration which, having made of him the philosopher we 
know, was in turn to transform the spirit of mankind—he would 
have been a musician and one well worthy, withal, of remembrance. 
Even judged by his music alone, which seems but incidental to 
his great writings, he has every right to his place in the history 
of the art. It was to the exercise of the musical profession, more- 
over, that Rousseau owed the gréater part of the income necessary 
to his subsistence. For this he obtained from his author’s rights 
in Le Devin du Village and the Dictionnaire de Musique; and as, 
anticipating Tolstoi, he had proclaimed it a writer’s duty to prac- 
tise some manual employment, that which he chose was likewise 
of a musical nature: he became a copyist of music. To-day many 
autograph collections and musical libraries testify, in numerous 
copies of scores written by his hand, to his assiduity in the line 
of work he had adopted. 

Rousseau was, in fact, from earliest childhood keenly alive 
to the charms of music. His Confessions, and various other writ- 
ings relating to his early recollections, bear unequivocal witness 
to this taste. But in most cases these memories are lost in the 
vague past; we would gladly know more about what he himself 
had half forgotten. Let us, to aid in our search, try to bring to 
bear some additional facts. Would it not be gratifying to succeed 
in rediscovering the traces, now seemingly effaced, of Rousseau’s 
love for the art which, by the very title of one of his compositions, 
and even beyond the tomb, he declared to have been “the con- 
solation for the trials of his life.” 

On one of the first pages of the Confessions Rousseau tells us 
of the young aunt who brought him up, a sister of the mother who 
died in giving him birth. He writes: : 


I was always with her, watching her embroider or listening while she 
sang.... Iam persuaded that it is to her I owe the taste or, rather, the 
passion for music that did not develop within me until long afterward. 
She knew a prodigious quantity of airs and songs, which she sang with a 
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sweet little thread of a voice. The attraction her singing had for me was 
such that not only have several of her songs remained engraven on my 
memory, but others, totally forgotten since my childhood, return to me 
even now that I have lost her, and with a charm I cannot find words to 
express. Who would think that I, old maunderer that I am, devoured by 
cares and worries, sometimes catch myself crying like a child while 
crooning these ditties with a voice already cracked and shaky? There is 
one in particular the air of which I can recall entirely, but the second half 
of the words has constantly eluded all my efforts to recover it, although 
I have a confused recollection of the rhymes. Here is the beginning 
and what I can remember of the rest. 
Tircis, je n’ose 
Ecouter ton chalumeau 
Sous l’ormeau; 
Car on en cause 
Déja dans notre hameau. 


sans danger 
Et toujours ]’épine est sous la rose. 


I wonder wherein lies the tender charm with which this song touches 
my heart; it is a caprice quite beyond my comprehension, but it is a sheer 
impossibility for me to sing it through without being interrupted by tears. 
I have thought a hundred times of writing to Paris in search of the miss- 


ing words, hoping to find someone who still knows them. But I am al- 
most certain that the pleasure I take in trying to recall this elusive song 
would vanish in part should I find proof that others beside my poor 
aunt Suzon had sung it. 


To-day we need no longer hesitate to unveil the mystery 
surrounding this half-remembered song, which one might think 
has been lost in the night of time. For Jean-Jacques is no longer 
here to reproach us with profanation if, after two full centuries, 
we bring proof that others beside Aunt Suzon knew his song, and 
that it can still be sung. 

Quite by chance I rediscovered it. It was some time ago, in 
the Library of the Paris Conservatoire, while turning the leaves 
of an eighteenth-century manuscript containing pieces for voice 
with guitar accompaniment, a handsome volume bound in red 
morocco with signs of wear showing it to have been much used in 
its time. After happening on many well-known airs—like the 
song Que ne suis-je la fougére (quite wrongly attributed to Pergolesi), 
the tale Du beau Mysis et de Zara, often sung in the eighteenth 
century, Ah! vous dirai-je, maman, even now not wholly forgotten, 
and the gay ditty of the Curé de Pomponne—my attention was 
arrested by a pastoral, L’amour, ma belle, the second couplet of 
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which, plainly written out after the music of the first, began thus: 
“Tyrcis, je n’ose écouter ton chalumeau. ...” It was, in its 
entirety, the cradle-song of Rousseau’s infancy. The identity is 
complete between the fragment published in the Confessions and 
the original text of the manuscript, which last, moreover, contains 
besides the words a full copy of the music, of which we had known 
nothing before. 

The melody is of a fresh and lively temper. It is easy to see 
how a mother (or any person in her place) might choose it to sooth 
her infant and that the child might remember it. It is not in the 
least languishing, as are so many pastourelles of old. The ditty 
in itself deserves to be reproduced as a specimen of eighteenth- 
century domestic art. How much greater does its interest become 
when we think that it awakened the love of music in Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau! 

We print below this unpublished and unique song, faithfully 
transcribed from the ancient manuscript, with the voice-part set 
to the words of the first couplet and the guitar accompaniment on 
the staff beneath. lt has merely been transposed a third lower, 
from E minor to C minor, the melody in the former key lying too 
high to be sung in our modern pitch. 


% 


bel - - le, Gar-de - ra dans ces va - 


lons Nos mou-tora Des-sous son -ai - le Tamdis que nousdan-se - rons. 
fA 


nous ap - pel - le,Viens sous ces ormeaux Loin de mes ri-vaux E- 
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cou-ter mes maux. Tu se - ras 


2 
Tircis, je n’ose 
Ecouter ton chalumeau 
Sous |’ormeau, 
Car on en cause 
Déja dans notre hameau. 
Un coeur s’expose 
Souvent au danger 
De trop s’engager 
Avec un berger, 


Et toujours l’épine est sous la rose. 


(Repeat first 5 lines.) 


4 
Et pourquoy craindre 
D’écouter |’aveu pressant 
D’un amant 
Qui veut se plaindre 
De son amoureux tourment? 
Ce qu’il propose, 
C’est le vray bonheur, 
La seule douceur 
Dont jouit un coeur 
A ce danger heureux qui s’expose. 
(Repeat first 5 lines.) 


8 


peut - 6-tre moinscru - el - le. L’a- 


8 

Que sert de craindre 

Un discret et tendre amour 
Sans détour? 
Que sert de craindre 

Pour mes feux un doux retour? 
C’est trop contraindre 
Ton ardeur pour moy, 
Mon amour pour toy, 
Donnons nous la foy; 

Ce beau feu pouvait enfin s’éteindre. 

(Repeat first 5 lines.) 


5 
Tl faut se rendre, 
Mon berger a des accents 
Sy touchants; 
Viens donc apprendre 
Ce que pour toy je ressens. 
J’ay le coeur tendre, 
Fidel et constant; 
Si tu l’es autant 
Tu seras content, 
Tu n’auras rien perdu pour attendre. 
(Repeat first 5 lines.) 


This little song, humble though it be, deserves our attention 


for reasons not merely documentary or anecdotal; for it in truth 
affords us an insight into the musical nature of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau and the influences which, observable from infancy, 
certainly contributed to his future development. The dialogue 
between the shepherd Tircis and his shepherdess is thus already a 
prototype for that between Colin and Colette in Le Devin du 
Village. When he wrote this work, Rousseau had doubtless 
become acquainted with other models: the ariettas from the 
Italian intermezzi, the recitatives of Rameau and the French 
operas. Yet, he had held fast in his subconsciousness a musicai 
substratum, as it were, formed by the old French song heard 
in his nursery days; we discover its accents, reéchoing from afar, 
in this work of his fortieth year. — 
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Further researches into the music Rousseau might have heard 
in his childhood years reveals not much that is new. There | 
were the psalms of the Reformed Church sung in the Temple at i 
Geneva; the folk-songs he so gracefully defines in that work of his 
maturity, La Nouvelle Héloise, setting them among the descrip- 
tions of rural scenes which he places around his lovely lake; some- 
what later, the French cantatas and the motets that he heard and i 
himself tried to perform at Annecy, in the cathedral and at the | 
home of Mme. de Warens: Alphée et Aréthuse, by Clérambault, 
from the score of which he learned to read notes; L’ Amour piqué 
par une abeille, a “very pretty cantata” by the same; Les Amours 
dormants, by Bernier; Les Bains de Thomery by Batistin, which he 
sang so well that in the course of one of his youthful wanderings it 
earned him an unexpected benefaction. One day in Lyons, strolling 
along the bank of the Saéne and singing the air of this cantata to 
divert his thoughts from hunger, he was accosted by an amateur 
who, won by his fine voice, entrusted him with a job at copying, the 
remuneration for which was the first money Rousseau had ever 
earned—copying music, his future vocation. But all this music 
is generally known and easy to find. 

A rarer document that I once had in hand is also associated 
with his youthful years, when (as he himself states) he had resolved lil 
to learn music by teaching it and had established himself as a sing- 
ing-teacher at Chambéry. For pupils he had some of the young 
belles of the town. Among them was the daughter of a merchant, 
Mlle. Péronne Lard. Now, a music-book has been found which 
bears the name of this young lady and which certainly served 
their joint labors: it is a manuscript reproducing, for voice alone, 
some airs in vogue during the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century. The first pieces are written by an inexperienced hand, { 
evidently that of the pupil; further along appears a more finished 
writing in certain features of which the hand of Rousseau is already 
discernible. The pieces chosen for this collection are chiefly frag- 
ments of French operas from the period between Lully and Ra- 
meau; some pastorals, and drinking-songs with extended vocalises 
which were sung at table, during dessert, according to the usage 
of that time. Who knows whether, at the festivities to which he 
was sometimes invited during this period of conventional provincial 
life, our youthful Jean-Jacques may not on occasion have risen“ 
from his chair to enliven the revels by singing in stentorian tones: 


O douleur sans seconde! 








































Lucas, ma maison brile. 
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Je rirais du dégat que fait ce feu terrible 
Si je pouvais sauver mon vin. 
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The last piece in the copybook is a wedding-song possibly composed 
especially for some nuptial ceremony at which he assisted: 
Viens Hymen, viens m’unir au vainqueur que j’adore. 

From a certain naiveté, together with some infelicities in the 
writing (faults recognizable as those of the young Jean-Jacques 
himself) this would seem to be one of his own compositions. Were 
this the case, the copybook of Mile. Péronne Lard would possess 
double interest for us as presenting the first specimens both of our 
young master’s musical script and of his melodic invention at the 
beginning of his career. 

In the Confessions we find an autobiographical episode that 
records Rousseau’s first attempt in the art of musical composition; 
a rather unfortunate attempt, which he did not hesitate to set 
down just as it occurred, without disguising its painful effect on 
himself. It was in 1730, wherefore he was only eighteen. In his 
adventurous progress he had reached Lausanne, where he hoped 
to pass himself off for a musician from Paris. In order to exhibit a 
sample of his ability he proposed to an amateur of the city, pro- 
fessor de Treytorens, that he should give a concert at that gentle- 
man’s home. And bravely he took it upon himself to compose 
a symphony—no less. 

We should not let ourselves be blinded by the splendor 
Beethoven cast about this word: the symphony, at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, was very far from resembling, in con- 
ception and development as well as in idea, the Ninth or even the 
Pastoral or the Eroica. None the less, it was a composition of a 
scholarly nature and well-defined sectional arrangement. It was 
constructed of an initial Allegro, “well-marked and lively” (saillant 
et vif, as Rousseau himself later defined it), followed by an Andante; 
then came a third movement in the form of a dance in triple time, 
usually a minuet. But one bad to know how to write it, and our 
youthful Rousseau, who had never yet studied musical composition, 
admits that he was hardly able to read music correctly. Let him 
tell the sad tale in his own words, with their forced air of gayety: 

I was so persevering as to work for two weeks on this beautiful 
composition to make a fair copy, to write out the several parts and to 


apportion them as if it had been a masterpiece of harmony. Finally— 
and this is hard to believe, but nevertheless very true—worthily to crown 


this sublime production, I placed at the end a pretty minuet which was 
then all the rage and which everybody perhaps still remembers, set to 
words long familiar: 


Quel caprice! 

Quelle injustice! 

Quoi! ta Clarisse 
Trahirait_les feux! (etc.) 
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And now, after placing this minuet and its bass at the end of my com- 
position, I set myself down as its author with as much assurance as if I 
had been addressing the inhabitants of the moon. 

We get together to execute my piece. I explain to each the style 
of the movement, the manner of execution, and distribute the parts, all 
very importantly. The tuning-up lasts five or six minutes, which for me 
are five or six ages. Finally, all being in readiness I strike on my desk with 
a nice roll of paper for the call to attention. Silence ensues; I start with 
all gravity to beat time; they begin.... Nay! never since French operas 
came into existence had such a charivari been heard. Whatever they 
may have thought of my pretended talent, the effect was worse than any- 
thing they seemed to have expected. The musicians choked with 
laughter; the audience opened their eyes wide and would gladly have 
stopped their ears, but had not the means. Those torturers, my players, 
took a fiendish delight in sawing and jangling fit to split the ear-drums. 
I had the hardihood to keep right on, sweating, to be sure, from every 
pore, but constrained my shame, not daring to flee and give up the 
whole thing. For my consolation, I heard people all around me confiding 
to their neighbors’ ears, or rather to mine, remarks like “That is simply 
unbearable!” or “What awful music!’ or “What a devilish racket!”— 
Poor Jean Jacques! in this cruel moment you could hardly have hoped 
that one day, before the king of France and all his court, your music 
would evoke murmurs of surprise and applause, and that in all the 
near-by boxes the most gracious ladies would exclaim under their breath: 
“What charming strains! What enchanting music! These melodies go 
straight to the heart.” 

But what put everybody in good humor was the minuet. When 
only a few measures had been played, I heard shouts of laughter from all 
parts of the hall. Everyone complimented me on my good taste in 
melody; they assured me that this minuet would make me spoken of, and 
that I deserved to be sung everywhere. I need not dwell on my anguish 
of mind, or acknowledge that I fully deserved it. 


Let us not too keenly regret, even for the history of the Sym- 
phony, that the first two movements of this work of Rousseau’s 
did not survive this lamentable performance. We are at least in 
a position to make the acquaintance of its finale, the “pretty 
minuet which was then all the rage,” and which the young artist 
and future philosopher had heard while studying at the maitrise 
in Annecy, where Ventuse (another adventurer, who never became 
anything else) played and sang it tohim. Some pains were required 
to unearth it, despite its erstwhile popularity. Nevertheless I 
was able to identify it in the course of my researches and classifica- 


tions in the library of the Paris Conservatoire, amid a heap of | 


papers and pieces of music of the eighteenth century. 

First came a carton of separate manuscript parts, assembled 
under the simple title of Trios de table. It contains quite a collection 
of merry music of earlier days: the humorous parody Venerabilis 
barba—Capucinorum, the dialogue of the Trois Vestales champétres 
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et trois polissons, which another source attributes to Couperin; not 
to speak of other songs in the free and easy vein of the period. 
The minuet Quel caprice, quelle injustice figures here as Trio XIX. 
In a printed book of music, the second volume of the Parodies 
nouvelles et les Vaudevilles inconnus, dated 1731, there is also a 
duo Quel caprice!—Menuet en rondeau. It is the same music, 
simplified, and the words are the same. It likewise occurs in 
collections of well-known airs, among the first-line titles of the 
Thédtre de la foire or in the Nouveau recueil de chansons choisies 
(Gosse et Néaulme), printed at The Hague in 1732. 

Singularly enough, J. B. Weckerlin, in his first Musiciana 
cites this dance-tune, but with no thought of relating it to the 
story told by Rousseau and heading it, besides, with the un- 
expected title Menuet de L’Empereur Léopold I. In his notes he 
adds: “Leopold I, king of Bohemia, elected emperor in 1658, 
who died in 1705, was passionately fond of music and even com- 
posed some that was pleasing, such as the parodistic minuet 
Quel caprice, etc.’”” But he fails to tell us whence he gleaned the 
information authorizing this attribution. LEitner, in the Quellen- 
Lexikon, devotes a notice to Leopold I from which it appears that 
this sovereign was perhaps quite as diligent in musical composition 
as in the affairs of his government, and mentions the following 
compositions by him: in the library of the Musikfreunde in 
Vienna, a Miserere, a Stabat, a Hymn; in other libraries (Berlin, 
Modena, Upsala) yet other compositions, mostly sacred, but 
including also 3 Balletti a 4 (Upsala). Can it be that the minuet 
attributed to the Emperor belongs to one of these balletti? At 
the present writing we have no proof that this is so, and it is not 
probable. Odd indeed, if Jean-Jacques Rousseau, advance agent 
responsible for the wrecking of thrones, had launched his musical 
career by borrowing from an emperor! We may safely affirm that 
he had no inkling of the fact. 

Furthermore, when he appropriated it the air must have been 
enjoying all the freshness of its first popularity; the sources which 
enabled us to acquaint ourselves with its notation date back 
only to 1732 and 1731, and it was in 1730 that the concert at 
Lausanne took place in which he so disastrously displayed his 
borrowings. 

It will be of interest to reproduce this music toward which 
Rousseau showed his somewhat indiscreet favor. It is transcribed 
from the manuscript Trio de table, with its three vocal parts and 
the words. Note a peculiarity of this trio: barking back (doubt- 
less unconsciously) to a practice of the middle ages, the chansons 
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farcies, it allots different words to the several voices; the two 
higher parts carry on a dialogue in the form of a lovers’ quarrel 
with the obligatory happy ending, while the bass contributes to 
the ensemble as a mere spectator singing the words of a drinking- 
song. 


Quel. ca - pri-ce,Quelle - «jus - ti- ce, Quoy, ta 


Non, non, Non, non, non, Cla - 


Quel ca - Quelle in-jus - ti - ce, Quoy, ta Cla - 


ri-ce Tra - hi-rait tes feux? Quel ca - pri-ce,Quelle 


ri - ce, romps nos neuds, Tu tra-his mes feux! Non, non, 


ti-ce Tra - hi-rait tes feux?Quel ca = pri - ce, Quelle in jus - ti - ce, 


in - jus - ti-ce, non, ta - Yi-ce vent. te rendre hen - reux. 


non, Non, non, non, Cla - ri-ceé ta romps ms neeuds, 


Quit -te Cla - ri-ce, Bu-vors &— nous deux, Bu-vons a nous deux. 


de quoy peux tu m’ac-cu-ser? Li-cas me dé -robe un bai - ser, 


Et puis -je ne pas t’ac-cu - ser? 


Con - 80 - le toy. 











ERLE AES BOE RS: 
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bo “= ca-ge Ou pour 


Non, non, -te toi, 





vois Tu tra-his ta 









pris - jt_. wo - la-ge 


que vois - je? Tor -pit ces-se,De ta ten - dres-se Mon 


toi fri - pon-ne, 














Sans teg - dres -se Je bois sans ces-se O douce i - vres-se, Ve < 


je veux te ha - ir. 


fait, au jus de 













- ban - don-ne, Tu - don-nes, de plai -sirs! 









que je ne, Que - sirs! 







Je m’a- - don-ne, Je m’a-ban - don - - sirs! 


- ne, Que de plai 


While there can be no question of excusing Rousseau for the 
maladroit little trick whereby he sought to pass off as his own a 
piece he did not write, it must at least be admitted that his choice 
was not a bad one. This minuet would have made an excellent 
finale for a pre-Haydn symphony, had it been conceived and 
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written as such. Its initial formula is matched, both melodically 
and harmonically, in the pages of the best masters of a later period. 
Observe its opening: 





and compare it with that of one of Haydn’s most charming sym- 
phonies, the Surprise, similarly in triple time, although in swifter 
movement and in G major. Were the first note of the melody d 
instead of b (although that hardly changes the melodic line), the 
design and the harmonic sequence would be identical. 





Now let us turn to Mozart. In a piano-sonata of his early youth 
(composed in 1774 and generally numbered as the third) the final 
rondo begins with these four measures: 





Here we find again the same melodic and harmonic inflexion. 
This appears to be a primitive and common formula that anyone 
had a right to adopt and mold at will. Moreover, it seems possible 
to locate its origin. We have seen that the theme was attributed, 
in the first place, to Leopold I, who died early in the eighteenth 
century; if it was not his, it assuredly originated in his environ- 
ment. Haydn, and after him Mozart, accepted it spontaneously. 
And this was natural: it was Viennese music (it bears all the 
characteristics), and what city has a better claim to be called the 
City of the Symphony than Vienna, for which Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, and others of later date wrote their finest 
masterpieces? ‘That Rousseau overstepped the bounds in literally 


SSS = 
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reproducing a piece emanating from this formula, is, we repeat, 
beyond a doubt. May we not note by way of some extenuation, 
that he chose a worthy model of excellent symphonic spirit? He 
proved his good taste, and even by this act of larceny foreshadowed 
a style that others, and of the greatest, were later to elevate to the 


level of the finest art. 
* * 


* 


Fifteen years thereafter Rousseau made his journey to Venice 
as secretary to the French ambassador. He educated himself by 
reading, by hearing music, by all manner of personal observations, 
and by a certain routine acquired through contact with the artists 
whose society he frequented. Here he was deeply moved by 
the seductive charm of Italian music. It was not the cantilene of the 
operas alone that so affected him; the songs of the people, of the 
gondoliers, held no less of fascination. ‘“‘Listening to the barca- 
roles,” he said, “‘I felt that I had never heard singing before.” He 
was charmed by this local flavor, the foreign spirit that is so 
pleasing when sensed for the first time. He returned to France 
with his head full of this music and so impregnated with it that 
he wanted to compose similar music himself. Perhaps he had 
already begun during his sojourn in Venice; evidently he had there 
collected the poetic elements which were to form the literary 
nucleus for his new work. 

To some of Metastasio’s poems, even to some of Petrarch’s 
and those of another contemporary, Rolli, whose facile and clean- 
cut Rime furnished him with a congenial medium, he wrote a 
series of Italian melodies, a collection of which he published in 
Paris at the first favorable opportunity. This book, in oblong 
form, appeared, but without the author’s name, under the title 
and date: Canzoni di Batello.—Chansons italiennes ou Legons de 
musique pour les commencans. A Paris aux adresses ordinaires, 
1753. Its publication had attracted so little attention that 
towards the end of his life Rousseau had lost all trace of it. This 
was the period when, almost delirious from persecution, he fancied 
himself beset by enemies and suspected secret intentions behind 
the minor trials of life. Returned to Paris after his exile (1770), 
he sought (to quote his own words) “twelve Italian chansonettes 
he had had engraved twenty years before, and of which as of 
Le Devin du Village, he was the author; but the collection the airs, 
the plates all had disappeared, all had been destroyed on the spot, 
so that not a single copy could ever be found thereafter.” 
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That the disappearance of a musical work already out of date 
was not due to the evil designs Rousseau suspected seems so 
evident as to merit no further attention. He bimself had long 
given it no thought, the edition was exhausted, the plates disposed 
of; in this there was nothing surprising. But the fact remains 
that in 1770 Rousseau made inquiry for his collection of Canzonette, 
a work of his youth, and was unable to find it, so that this musical 
relic of the author of the Social Contract might with good reason be 
thought to have been lost. 

But it was not. I recently discovered a copy of it in the 
library of the Conservatoire, buried under a heap of rubbish, and 
all the more difficult of recognition because it was classified as 
anonymous: for, as aforesaid, the author’s name was not engraved 
on the title. Nevertheless there is every evidence that it is the 
work of our philosopher. The Bibliothéque Nationale possesses 
an important collection of Rousseau’s musical manuscripts from 
among which there was published after his decease the volume of 
Consolations des miséres de ma vie. This volume contains several 
Italian airs, and the first of the Canzoni di batello is one, several 
others being also among them. This dissipates every doubt, as 
it proves that the music engraved in the anonymous collection is 
all by Rousseau. 

Of the twelve pieces in the book of Canzoni di batello six are 
reproduced literally in the Consolations. Two others exhibit 
important variants. One of these, the text of which appears in 
the Canzoni in its original language, is given in the Consolations 
as “‘translated from the Italian”; indeed, both the sense and the 
melodic line are recognizable, although the latter displays notable 
modifications; moreover, the same translated verses are also set 
to two other and different melodies, making three for the same 
poem. Then there are two Italian poems the music of which 
differs in the two collections: the canzone Solitario bosco ombroso has 
a fine melodic line in the Consolations but is less happily set in the 
Canzoni. Finally, the last two numbers in the Canzoni are missing, 
both music and poetry, from the Consolations. We may there- 
fore regard them as unpublished works of Rousseau. Can we do 
less than quote at least one of them? We shall choose the invo- 
cation of Spring Tornasti, o primavera (p. 14 of the book). Com- 
posed of only two repeated phrases of eight and nine measures 
respectively, and accompanied by a simple bass, this melody has 
a pronouncedly Italian inflexion in which one senses the folk- 
song, together with occasional traces of the eighteenth century 
schools (Pergolesi or Scarlatti), although without the slightest 
suspicion of imitation. 
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Before setting out for Italy, Rousseau had tried his hand at 
composing a French opera of the style then in vogue: Les Muses 
galantes, a series of mythological scenes, with divertimenti and 
dances. He finished it after his return and vainly endeavored to 
have it performed. We shall not retell this tale, which he himself 
has related at length and which his biographers have repeated, but 
shall only remark that, while the libretto has been published among 
his literary works, the score has never been publicly played nor 
published. It would therefore have been totally lost had it not 
been our good fortune to discover one of its parts almost complete. 

Les Muses galantes consisted of a suite in three entrées each 
on a different subject. The first must originally have been Le 
Tasse for which Hésiode was substituted; the other two were 
Ovide and Anacréon. 

It was long supposed that nothing remained of any of these 
sections. But comparatively recently there has been found 
among the papers of the Marquis de Girardin—Rousseau’s last 
host, in whose home at Ermenonville he died—a collection of the 
separate parts of a composition which careful scrutiny permitted 
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us to recognize as Hésiode, the first section of Les Muses galantes. 
These relics, together with some others, are now deposited in the 
museum at Ch4lis, quite near the chateau of Ermenonville, where 
their place is carefully indicated. Thanks to privileges kindly 
accorded me, I was able to transcribe some of this nearly two- 
hundred-year-old music. Here is a Musetie taken from the string 
parts, the oboe being in unison with the violins. It offers an 
excellent specimen of the pastoral style as practised by the best 
masters of the eighteenth century, beginning with Rameau: 
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I shall not enlarge upon certain unpublished compositions 
which at least possess the merit of showing how far Rousseau 
remained faithful, throughout his life, to his predilection for 
music. Even during his most troubled times he never desisted 
from composition. Nor shall I attempt an analysis here of 
Le Devin du Village, which is well-known.' This little work, really 
new in its day—however weak may be its construction, it none- 
theless contains pages of fresh and charming music—and achiev- 
ing a success that endured through three-quarters of a century 
and more, was the source of much annoyance to Rousseau, whose 
authorship was challenged repeatedly and without reason. In 
order to prove that he was capable of writing music of the sort, he 
conceived the idea, towards the end of his life, of rewriting it; 
whereupon he composed another score to the same words, had it 
performed, and publisbed it. This second version by no means 
caused the first, the inspiration of his youth, to be forgotten; yet 
it stands as an abiding testimony to the philosopher’s musical 
activity. He also left the unfinished score of another opera, 
likewise pastoral, but having an antique subject, Daphnis et 
Chloé; the fragments he penned have been published as found 
among his posthumous papers. 

He also wrote some sacred music. A Salve Regina of his 
composing was sung at a Concert Spirituel the same year that he 
brought out his Devin du Village; and other motets still remain in 
manuscript. 

Nor did he shrink from attempting the forms of instrumental 
music. There has come to light an engraved, and probably unique, 
copy of a Sonatta noturna di Monsieur Rousseau di Genevra, for 

1Editor’s note: Le Devin du Village was performed, “‘ornamented with beautiful 
new decorations,” by St. Aivre’s company in New York on Oct. 21 and 26, 1790; while 
Pygmalion was given at Charleston on Feb. 8, 1794, for their own benefit, by “some 
French play actors, lately from St. Domingo {who had arrived], after having been 
plundered by privateers, and conducted to Providence, where they experienced a 


number of misfortunes,” and again on May 10, 1797, on this last occasion in English. 
(See Sonneck’s Early Opera in America.) 
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two violins and bass, published at Paris, “chez Henry, rue Bar- 
du-Bec,” in two movements, the first of which strives to conform 
to the rules of the severe style. Mention has also been made, 
in a bookseller’s announcement, of a transcription of Vivaldi’s 
Primavera “arranged for flute without accompaniment by M. J. J. 
Rousseau in 1775.” He was attracted as strongly by the classic 
forms as by natural simplicity. We abstain from quoting any 
of these compositions, although they testify to the diversity of 
Rousseau’s aptitude and taste for music in all its manifestations. 

Let us dwell, however, upon another work which is very 
characteristic of his initiative in matters pertaining to dramatic 
and musical art. Rousseau was the creator of a style which attained 
great vogue after him, a mélange of spoken drama and orchestral 
music mingling with action. 'To show how this untried form might 
be realized, Rousseau wrote the poem of Pygmalion. The artist is 
discovered on the stage, occupied with his work, interrupting it now 
and again to give free rein to his impassioned revery; during these 
intervals of silence the orchestra comments his thoughts. But 
Rousseau, who wrote so many dainty pages of music, did not feel 
capable of writing a work of this sort. He jocularly called him- 
self a petit faiseur and declared that the realization of such a con- 
ception required a grand faiseur: he wished Gluck might under- 
take the collaboration. Nevertheless he himself wrote two 
numbers, one to accompany the mute action of the sculptor at 
work, the other, a piece of pure music, for the middle movement 
of the overture which was constructed in the form of an early 
symphony, the Italian sinfonia of the early eighteenth century. 

Thus we see Rousseau, reverting as he neared the end of his 
life, to the same pursuit to which he had dreamed of devoting 
himself at the outset, when he was unpractised in the art: the 
idea which he had at eighteen, of composing a symphony, a task 
for which he was totally unfit, pursued him into the last stages 
of his career. At the height of his activities, in 1751, he brought 
out at a Concert Spirituel a Symphonie a cors de chasse, the music 
of which is lost though the title has been found on the programs: 
and as we know, he wrote and had engraved a Sonate a trois. 
This Andante of the overture to “Pygmalion” shows us at least 
how Rousseau conceived this form and strove to realize it. It 
seems to be patterned after the early Italian sonatas. The tone-- 
material employed is very simple; the melody is borne by the 
violins, which are sometime (very rarely) divided into two parts; 
there is a basso continuo and, in between, the viola, either doubling 
the bass or filling in the harmony: 
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To his dying day Rousseau remained faithful to his love for 
music. He died between his harpsichord and his flowers, which 
he cherished with an equal fondness. The author of a Voyage a 
Ermenonville, wherein are recounted the details of Rousseau’s 
death, tells us that it was during his sojourn on the demesne of 
the Marquis de Girardin, where he was the recipient of a generous 
hospitality no less kindly than devoted, that he penned one of the 
most expressive romances in his collection of Consolations des 
miséres de ma vie. The subject might well inspire him; the poem 
here set to music was translated from Desdemona’s “ Willow, 
Willow.” The refrain has harmony of an expressive sensibility, 
through which there sbines revealed the spirit of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau. 


Chan-tez le sau - le, Chan-tez le saule et sa 
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his contribution to musical history. His affections were 

divided between this field and that of the history of art, as 
he tells us himself in the preface to his Bunte Blatter (Sketches and 
Studies for Friends of Music and the Fine Arts, 1872, pp. x ff.); on the 
technical side he sought proficiency both as musician and as artist. 
In Prague Ambros found opportunity for studies in musical theory 
and in drawing. An active musical life flourished about him there: 
Abt Vogler’s pupil Friedrich Dionysius Weber (1766-1840), in- 
fluential as a founder of the Conservatory (1811) and as its first 
director, gave practical instruction; allied with Weber was his 
successor Johann Friedrich Kitt] (1806-1868), a pupil of the Toma- 
schek (1774-1830) whose lyrical pieces for the piano had not been 
without influence on Schubert. With these men Hans Seeling 
(1828-1862), Julius Schulhoff (1825-1898), and others were associ- 
ated. Ignaz Moscheles (1794-1870) had grown up in this same 
environment; Vienna, the goal toward which everyone was striving, 
claimed him later, as it did Ambros’s friend Eduard Hanslick 
(1825-1904), to whose life and aims those of Ambros were some- 
what similar, though contrasted in many respects. 

Hanslick, Ambros’s junior by nine years, was summoned to 
Vienna, as counselor in the Ministry of Education, as early as 
1846. The young friends gave free rein to their passion for com- 
position, setting Czech and German poems to music, writing 
piano pieces; Ambros betrayed a more serious interest in sacred 
music and works for orchestra and chamber combinations. Schbu- 
mann’s critical writing influenced them both. Their compositions, 
too, show Schumann’s influence to a certain extent, though 
Ambros, in this respect, was also attracted by Mendelssohn. 
Their common basis was, of course, the Viennese classical tradi- 
tion. A society of Beethovenianer had been organized in Prague, 
and Schumann’s Davidsbiindler were established there as well. 
Hanslick, as Renatus, and Ambros, as Flamin, were enthusiastic 
members. To the last Ambros remained faithful to-the program 
of Schumann’s journal, to the determined, effective campaign, 
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through the written and spoken word, through action and inter- 
action, against sterile craftsmanship and frivolous superficiality, 
for the introduction of a more poetic, more serious tendency in 
art. Hanslick became a leader in the development of musical 
zesthetics; Ambros was a pioneer in the investigation of musical 
history; the field of musical criticism was common to both. Hans- 
lick was at his best in the feuilleton, Ambros owes his distinguished 
and honored position to his broadening of researches in musical 
history, particularly within the period 1470-1640. It is perhaps 
best to introduce this estimate of Ambros’s accomplishment by 
a discussion of the critical side of his activities. 

The long series of articles, essays, and sketches which Ambros 
contributed to the daily press in Prague (Bohemia) and Vienna 
(the Abendpost, the Neue Freie Presse), to Schumann’s journal, 
and, exceptionally, to the Deutsche Rundschau, cannot, and should 
not, be regarded or judged as genuine historical studies. Not all 
of them are included in his collected writings, nor was it his inten- 
tion, or that of the literary executors chosen by his family, that 
they should be. His style was doubtless influenced by Jean Paul, 
the favorite poet of his youth; he was lavish, at the same time, 
with the treasures of his own store of ideas, scattering them with 
open hands. Hanslick characterizes Ambros’s manner of writing 
in these words: “‘Heedless of form, always witty and capricious, 
given to literary allusions and colorful expressions, universal 
historian and rhapsodist in one person . . . a vivid picture of the 
author’s animated little figure appears before me as I read, with 
his grey hair, his high forehead, his brown eyes sparkling so merrily 
through his spectacles. ...’ This same characterization applies 
as well to the lectures he delivered at the Conservatory,’ as 
regular professor at the University of Prague (after 1869) and 
as travelling lecturer in various cities, and to his (somewhat more 
concentrated) lectures to Crown Prince Rudolf in 1872. Fritz 
Mauthner, who sat under Ambros at the University, contributes 
this graphic impression’: “‘A lively, joyous presentation of what- 
ever facts and references occurred to him at the moment by 
way of illustration....” The flow of words grew more and more 
rapid, and continued as the lecturer walked to the door, followed 


1His Das Conservatorium zu Prag (A Memorial Essay on the Occasion of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of its Foundation), published in 1858, was reprinted as introduction to 
Johann Branberger’s memorial volume in 1911. In this essay Ambros comments with 
considerable insight on pedagogic questions; a “Survey of the Condition of Musical Life 
in Bohemia prior to the Founding of the Conservatory”’ precedes it. 


- *Gegenwart, X (1876), 47, quoted by Heinrich Reimann in the preface to the third 
edition of the second volume of Ambros’s Geschichte der Musik, p. xxiii. 
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by his auditors as far as the street. Noble enthusiasm and 
warmth! It was in this manner that he spoke when I heard 
him lecture on Monteverdi (one of his favorite subjects) at the 
Vienna Conservatory and approached him with a question after 
bis address; he made a lasting impression. 

As a writer for the daily press (in the journalistic service) 
Ambros chose the middle ground of criticism—was more given to 
praise than to blame. In the thick of the battle between the 
New-German school and the Wagner movement, between the 
two parties, as it were, he stood out from “the spectacle of un- 
pleasant dissension,” as a contemporary has it, yet his position 
was not always a consistent one. His youthful enthusiasm for 
Berlioz, particularly during the latter’s first visit to Prague, gave 
place to dispassionate judgment, finally to a rejection of the prin- 
ciple of the program in music, even though he conceded in later 
life that “the symphonic works of the impetuous and gifted Berlioz 
reveal an abundance of hitherto unknown and unthought-of 
orchestral effects.” The “musical patch-work” (Luturieren in 
der Kunst) of Berlioz and Meyerbeer was not congenial to him. 
Towards the symphonic poems of Liszt, whom he counted among 
his personal acquaintances, his attitude was more friendly. Gradu- 
ally he accepted Richard Wagner, whose Tannhduser and Lohengrin 
had won over the younger musicians of Prague. An historic 
appreciation of this phenomenon could not fairly have been 
expected of him, the less so since he died in the year of the opening 
of the Bayreuth Festspielhaus. He could not well have con- 
cluded his lectures to the Crown Prince otherwise than with this 
sentence: “Richard Wagner and Liszt, through their attempts 
at reform, have brought about a peculiar state of confusion in 
musical art, and mortal foresight cannot venture to define the 
character of those consequences which we are to regard with 
assurance as the resultant gain’—somewhat helpless, perhaps, 
but honest and conscientious. He saw in Wagner an “epoch- 
making figure,” but not an “‘artistic culmination,” placed Gluck 
and Mozart, as dramatists, above Wagner, whose endless melody 
would be finis musica, and supported his views by quotations from 
Julian Schmidt’s Geschichte der deutschen Literatur im 19. Jahr- 
hundert! 

Ambros surveys the subjects of his essays now from the point 
of view of the hour, now from the “‘eternal’”’ point of view (an 
extremely dangerous one). He discusses individual composers of 
the nineteenth century in varied succession, placing their work 
and character in a favorable or unfavorable light according to his 
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own sympathy or lack of it, criticizes certain tendencies, such as 
the “decline of music in Italy” (here he includes Verdi), protests 
against the “flattery of the ear” and the “principle of sensual 
pleasure in music” (in the works of Rossini and bis successors), 
satirizes the “musical water-weed” (the operetta), the “sans- 
culottism of the Wagnerites,” takes exception to that hybrid, the 
‘“‘opera-oratorio” [Schumann and Mendelssohn], and so forth. 
He pays splendid tribute to the Viennese classicists and to Gluck, 
finds inspiring things to say of Bach, characterizes admirably cer- 
tain of Beethoven’s “humors.” For Palestrina and for Mozart he 
feels an equal reverence, regarding them as the Dioscuri who offer 
the fullest experience of perfect musical beauty, the one bringing 
heaven to man (musica del altro mondo), the other raising man 
heavenward. 

**Beauty is founded on intellectual freedom’”—this is the 
principal, basic thesis of Ambros’s esthetic system, and it is pre- 
cisely in the essay Kirche und Tonkunst' that he proposes it. 
Hanslick’s Vom Musikalisch Schinen (A Contribution to the Re- 
vision of Musical Asthetics, 1854) was followed by Ambros’s Die 
Grinzen der Musik und Poesie (A Study in Musical Esthetics, 
1856). Ambros stated his views, “‘stimulated,” as he says, by 
Hanslick; guided, too, by Marx’s Die Musik des 19. Jahrhunderts 
und thre Pflege (1855). isthetically Ambros occupies a position 
about mid-way between formalism and expressionism (a system the 
full consequences of which are developed in Friedrich von Hau- 
segger’s Musik als Ausdruck, not published until 1885). A Lessing 
in miniature, as it were, Ambros rejects on the one hand the identi- 
fication of the objects of music and poetry (with special emphasis 
in Bunte Platter, I, 95); on the other hand he endeavors to define 
their common qualities, and those which music shares with painting 
(as in the essay Schwind und Mendelssohns ‘‘ Melusina,” ib., p. 119) 
—quite in the spirit of the romanticists. He goes on to investigate 
the relation of music to the other fine arts and concludes that 
music, in its form, is architectural (I might say, in analogy with 
“frozen music”). “Architectural form and poetic content should 
be blended in music, but the latter may not be sacrificed to the 
former.” 

With his scientific background Ambros often becomes in- _ 
volved in details, principally because the problems he sets himself 
are not clearly defined. A fundamental error lies in his notion 
that music offers ‘ready-made moods” (ib., pp. 52-55), whereas its 
true nature consists rather in change and growth, in rising and 

1\Culturhistorische Bilder aus dem Musikleben der Gegenwart (1860), p. 125. 
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falling, in the expression of the eternal aspirations, the spiritual 
and intellectual wrestlings of the human soul. Even when an 
art-form, as separate entity, is based on a single uniform mood, it is, 
in my opinion, a succession of varying aspects of this uniformity 
which finds artistic expression. And antithesis is the essential 
principle of the larger forms. In the last analysis, Ambros does 
not differ radically from Hanslick, who declared, after the publica- 
tion of Ambros’s essay, that his own concept of “sounding form 
in motion” (ténend bewegte Form) was identical with Ambros’s 
“‘animated (beseelte) form.” Ambros is inconsistent in under- 
rating the value and importance of formal analysis as basis, as 
point of departure, for every scientific discussion of music and its 
evolution. (Sixty years later I adopted it as the foundation of 
the method of stylistic criticism.) He recognizes the influence of 
nationality, which “in a great many instances is sufficiently marked 
to determine the ultimate physiognomy of a composer’s style.” 
Some titles, “‘superscriptions,” he allows; others he attempts to 
improve on. The “Italian” Symphony of Mendelssohn, for 
example, seems to him “so authentically German, so blond and 
blue-eyed, that a forced interpretation is required if traces of 
Italian influence are to be uncovered.” He associates the same 
master’s A minor Symphony with an old German fairy-tale (Sleep- 
ing Beauty, Cinderella, Snow-White). 

To Ambros the German ideal is always an exalted ethical and 
cultural concept, personified for him most strikingly in Schiller, 
“‘the prototype of the truly German artist, straightforward, loyal, 
living the intellectual life to the full, hostile to all that is ignoble, 
allied with every noble cause.”’ The frequent distortion of this 
ideal through personal and party rivalry was a bitter disillusion- 
ment to him. 

Though deeply rooted in bis native environment Ambros 
became in time more and more dependent on the German intellec- 
tual life which dominated Czechoslovakia in his day. He outgrew 
the narrow limits of his first sphere of activity, a half-way station 
between Leipzig and Vienna, between the city of Bach and the 
leading romanticists and the city of the classical triumvirate and 
of Schubert, whose influence was steadily increasing. This applies 
as well to his activities as composer; Prague, where several of his 
compositions had been favorably received, was at first a congenial 
environment for this phase of his work, but his affections were 
gradually alienated. Vienna became the goal of his ambitions. 
“There is a certain individual and magical ease in the Viennese 
way of life, an ease to which even the suggestion of the south 
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in the city and surrounding countryside contributes. Under this 
magic spell the initiate returns to Vienna again and again . . .” 
(Culturhistorische Bilder, p. 62). Not until 1871 did he reach this 
goal, and only five years in Vienna were accorded him. 

That divided allegiance to which we have previously referred is 
quite evident in Ambros’s compositions, which may conveniently 
be examined here before passing on to the most important side of 
his activity, that relating to musical history. In his piano works 
and chamber music Ambros hesitates between the classical and 
the romantic. For his sonatas he chooses the old forms, for his 
shorter piano pieces the new (compare the earlier reference to 
Tomaschek). I can point to no line of development in his musical 
production. An affluent temperament finds expression, sometimes 
in facile loquaciousness. Striking, individual subjects and develop- 
ments are wanting. Such secondary figures (Geleitsmdnner, as I 
call them) seldom attain to individuality. 

It is his Missa Solemnis in A minor (1857), with its deep- 
seated piety, which appeals most to me. Profoundly religious, the 
work is in the authentic Catholic tradition (“I was born and bred 
in the Catholic faith,” he says emphatically; at the end of his 
manuscript appear the words “With God’s help to the glory of 
God—Amen’”’). Its models are the Mozart of the Requiem (“First 
performed on Mozart’s birthday,” one reads at the head of the 
score), the great masses of Haydn, Beethoven’s Mass in C major, 
and—the sacred works of Mendelssohn, whom Ambros worshipped 
throughout his life as one of the brightest stars in the artistic 
firmament. He writes for the orchestra of the classical period, 
four solo voices, and four-part chorus. The fugal episodes in the 
“Gloria” and “Credo” do not reveal the hand of a master. In the 
“Benedictus” there is a violin solo (Andante, 12-8), developed at 
considerable length. The treatment of the “Hosanna” is dis- 
proportionately brief. The woodwinds are employed as solo 
instruments in the last movements, the solo voices divided (in 
the angels’ greetings of the “Sanctus’). In the “Credo” the 
Gregorian intonation is introduced. This same motive reappears 
(for instruments alone, of course) in Ambros’s overture Der wunder- 
téitige Magus. The pagan, freed (Wagner would have said “re- 
deemed”) from the bonds of sin and enchantment through his 
love for the sainted Justina and the martyrdom they suffer 
together, joins her in the confession of faith, the Credo in unum 
Deum. C minor gives way to C major in the final peroration. 
Chromatic passages characterize Magus, pure triad-successions 
are associated with Justina. The romanticism of the work is 
accentuated by the use of a harp. 
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His voice-leading is faultless. Faultlessness in this respect 
was, indeed, closely associated in Ambros’s mind with faultless- 
ness of character (in saying which I have not the least intention of 
implying that the character of the progressive, modern artist may 
not also be faultless, his purpose also noble). It was while working 
on the composition of the Missa Solemnis that Ambros became 
interested in the theory of the consecutive-fifth prohibition; in 
1859 he dedicated a discussion of this problem to Moritz Haupt- 
mann, exponent of strict counterpoint. He includes a noteworthy 
collection of infractions of the rule from musical literature and 
contents himself with the observation that even a Mozart had 
allowed “passing” fifths to “‘pass,” and that such irregularities 
had been declared in order by Schumann. He attempts to define 
the requirements and to determine the reason for the prohibition, 
not formulated as an absolute rule until the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. Here the “why” is as inexplicable as it is in 
the laws of nature (according to the physiologist Du Boys-Rey- 
mond, who first advanced this thesis for the latter). Ambros’s 
opinion regarding the necessity of distinguishing real parts is a 
hypothesis. Text-book distinctions between the several varieties 
of parallels are exceedingly contradictory. And what are we to 
say of the successions of fifths which, according to the Flemish 
monk Hucbald, were employed in the church as early as the ninth 
century (and probably familiar to the folk much earlier)? Ambros 
(like the Leipzig professor Oskar Paul) seeks to explain away the 
organum in fifths as something which can never have existed. 
“The most abominable sound imaginable,” he says. His position 
can be understood, none the less, for in his day the development 
of musical ethnology, the scientific investigation of the customs 
and practices of the folk in music, had not yet begun. The entire 
evolution of polyphony to the fourteenth century remained in 
consequence a book with seven seals for Ambros, who could not 
bring himself to believe that the successions of fifths (fourths and 
octaves as well), afterwards described by Guido of Arezzo and 
others, were to be performed with a certain deliberation (quadam 
morositate), not passed over lightly. 

To open the discussion of Ambros’s invaluable research work in 
musical history with these observations seems somewhat irreverent. 
It is astonishing how expertly he managed in his use of the extant, 
available, and for the most part inadequate literature. It should 
be noted, however, that as Ambros approached the culminating 
period of Gothic polyphony his researches became more and more 
fruitful, their results more and more positive. (On one occasion, 
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indeed, he expressed the opinion that the history of music embraces 
only the last three centuries.) From this point on he forged his 
way intuitively into the secrets of musical creation until his work 
was halted on reaching the middle of the seventeenth century. A 
special destiny seems to attend historians of music; Ambros’s 
project remained unfinished, sharing the fate of the three great 
histories which, to judge from their disposition of the material, 
were to have been monumental works: Padre Martini, three 
volumes (1757-1770, and 1781), dealing only with antiquity; J. N. 
Forkel, two volumes (1788 to 1801), reaching as far as the middle of 
the sixteenth century; and F. J. Fétis, five volumes (1869 to 1876), 
breaking off in the fifteenth century. 

Inclination alone did not lead Ambros to undertake the writing 
of a history of music; the Leipzig publisher, F. E. C. Leuckart 
(Constantin Sander), in inviting him to do so, made a happy 
choice. Prominent among Ambros’s predecessors (and contem- 
poraries), aside from the writers named above, was his uncle, 
Kiesewetter, whose short Geschichte der Musik had appeared in a 
second edition in 1846. In Kiesewetter’s history, where com- 
posers’ names are displayed like signboards before the various 
“epochs,” the dates proposed for the several periods are in some 
cases correct, but the perception of organic development, of 
internal connection, is lacking. It was for this perception that 
Ambros strove, even though he failed fully to realize his ideal. 
Ambros also took over Kiesewetter’s veneration for the Nether- 
landers, to such an extent that he himself became alarmed. “Am 
I a Belgomaniac?” he asks, a question to which I reply in the 
negative. An explanation may be found in his own words: 
‘Learn first to understand the old masters; respect for them will 
follow of itself.” Unfortunately, he was unable to begin the 
application of this rule earlier than with the compcsers of the 
fifteenth century; in this he was influenced by the romantic 
theories of Thibaut (1825) and the program of the early Cecilian 
movement. Others who set him an example in respect for the 
past were the English scholars, with their tentative general histories 
of music (Sir John Hawkins, five volumes, 1776, with new editions 
in 1853 and 1875; and Charles Burney, four volumes, 1776 to 
1789), and the individuals and societies collecting and publishing 
the older music: Franz Commer of Berlin (1813-1887), Karl Proske 
of Regensburg (1794-1861), the Musical Antiquarian Society of 
London, to whose editions of early English music Ambros paid 
little attention, and others. The biographers Otto Jahn (Mozart) 
and Friedrich Chrysander (Handel) exerted a clarifying influence, 
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too, and Ambros makes valuable comments on biographical method 
in discussing their work (Culturhistorische Bilder, pp. 7 and 8). 

One heavy burden he was obliged to assume bimself. In 
search of new material Ambros made four visits to Italy (in 1861, 
1865 and 66, 1866, and 1868, one of them with the assistance of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences), collecting zealously and indepen- 
dently in complement to Kiesewetter’s Galerie der alten Contra- 
punctisten, which had been deposited in the Vienna Hofbibliothek 
by its compiler, and of which a catalog was published in 1847. 
Ambros’s collection, acquired after his death by a benefactor and 
transferred to the Hofbibliothek, includes approximately eight 
hundred works (pieces) of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries, put into score by Ambros himself, and is evidence of the 
shrewd judgment he displayed in making his selections. Josquin, 
Isaac, Senfl, Willaert, and Monteverdi are in the foreground 
numerically; among the later composers represented are Cavalli, 
Cesti, Alessandro Scarlatti, Stradella, Caldara, and Rameau. 
Helpful, too, were the sources made available by Gerbert (in 1774 
and 1784) and Coussemaker (from 1841 on, his Scriptores, con- 
tinuing Gerbert, appearing in 1864 and 1876); the relation of 
theory to practice in specific instances, however, was something 
that Ambros never could (or would) understand, no matter how 
intently he may have studied the writings of the theoreticians. 

Ambros rendered a signal service to music in taking his stand 
with those who would comprehend and interpret the arts in their 
relation to civilization as a whole. This relative attitude toward 
historical inquiry Ambros sought to adopt, and he succeeded in 
doing so in so far as it was possible in his day. Invited by Liszt to 
contribute an essay, Die Musik als Kulturmoment in der Geschichte, 
on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Schumann’s 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik (1859), Ambros continued in the same 
vein by publishing soon afterward the volume of collected essays, 
Culturhistorische Bilder aus dem Musikleben der Gegenwart. In 
this he shared the views of certain of the art-historians (he lists 
a number of them in Bunte Blétter, I, xiii) and of such writers as 
Moritz Carriére, remaining faithful to the first article of his creed: 
“‘Man’s intellectual contributions to art and its historic develop- 
ment invariably appear to me as a whole.” 

The German-Bohemian Josef von Fiihrich, reéstablished in 
Prague from 1829 to 1834, later prominent in Vienna both in 
artistic circles and in public life, exerted a friendly influence in 
this respect. “‘Deep penetration into the spirit of Catholic mysti- 
cism, severely ethical approach, simple beauty and purity ... ,” 
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qualities, in short, which coincide with Ambros’s own tendencies, 
distinguish the work of this artist. Given to analogies and com- 
parisons with the masters and masterpieces of plastic art in his 
writing on musical history, Ambros was accordingly encouraged 
to follow his natural inclination. Not being an art-expert, I 
refrain from expressing an opinion on the appropriateness of 
Ambros’s parallels, though I am frank to admit that, in so far as 
I am able to follow him, his observations seem always just and to 
show considerable insight when the masters concerned belong to 
the same period and employ analogous styles. In the preface 
to the Bunte Blatter Ambros attempts to justify the parallels he 
draws between the fine arts and music in these words: 

Music has always had a dangerous rival for my affections in the 
fine arts; if I chose music, it was only because I did not wish to trifle 
amateurishly or to divide my activities. Nevertheless I acquired suffici- 
ent technical facility while a young observer at the Academy of Art in 
Prague to enable me later to take out my sketch-book in Italy as readily 
as the next fellow and to outline in rapid strokes this landscape, that 
building or architectural ornament, a given figure from an Orcagna fresco, 
or what you will. And in a measure the history of art is one of my “official” 
provinces too, for I have been lecturing on the subject before the students 
at the Academy of Art (where I once studied myself) for several years, 
and at the University of Prague, where such lectures were very evidently 
needed and openly demanded, I offer historical courses in art as well as 
in music. Readers of my history will have noticed my tendency to 
recognize a coherence in the spirit of the arts within a given period, to 
see in music, the plastic arts, and architecture the expression of a single 
spiritual impulse. 

Little studies in the fine arts are included in both volumes of 
the Bunte Blétter, likewise in the first (and only) volume of the 
posthumously published writings, edited by Johann Batka, the 
Pressburg municipal archivist, and based on Ambros’s accounts 
of his travels in letters to his family. The letters are witty and 
cordial. Together with the essays they contain, as a competent 
judge (and leading art-specialist) informs me, “certain valuable 
observations, the comments on Overbeck in Assisi, for instance. . . 
though on the whole one must admit that these studies have little 
interest for us today and that some of them were already out 
of date at the time of their publication. . . .” I supplement this 
verdict by the opinion of another expert: ‘“‘Ambros’s technical 
essays, such as that on Karlstein Castle (Mitteilungen der Zentral- 
kommission, 1. Folge, Bd. X) or the monograph Der Dom zu Prag 
(1858), are almost exclusively studies in Bohemian architecture. 
He subjects the Cathedral and its paintings, together with the 
Cathedral Treasury, to a painstaking and competent scrutiny, 
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enlivening his account of the construction of the building with 
references to general history without carrying this to unreasonable 
lengths. He gives a critical summary of the studies of Legis- 
Gliickselig, Grueber, and others, all of them reliable guides so far as 
essentials are concerned. Since Ambros’s day, however, further 
research has added appreciably to our store of information.” In 
these essays, as in his writing on music, the learned author’s passion- 
ate enthusiasm is contagious, his search for stylistic analogies 
with musicians and phases of musical evolution stimulating. 

Here and there in Ambros’s writing one comes across references 
to varieties of style, such as sacred, secular, and a cappella (Pa- 
lestrina), to the monodic stile nuovo of the seventeenth century (the 
stile rappreseniativo, the stile recitativo, the stile narrativo), to Bach’s 
stern, lofty, exalted style as distinguished from the ideally pure, 
serenely beautiful style of the Viennese classicists and the luxuriant 
style of the moderns; yet there is no conscious application of the 
principles of uniform treatment or organic development, nor are 
the distinctive qualities of style defined or differentiated according 
to strict, scientific method. In specific instances he endeavors 
to establish a continuity, as Hermann Abert points out in his 
chapter on the music of antiquity in my Handbuch der Musik- 
geschichte (2d ed., 1930), p. 51. “‘Ambros precedes his discussion 
of the music of the ancients by a lengthy chapter on early Asiatic 
civilizations, attempting to trace the historical connection between 
their music and that of the Greeks. His laudable intention mis- 
carried,” for, as we have seen, the field had not been cleared for him. 
In carrying out his monumental plan Ambros met with many other 
failures of this kind, failures for which his imperfect knowledge of 
the music of the connecting periods was peculiarly responsible. 
This music we are now making available in the Denkmdiler, which 
supplement the critical editions of the masters (begun in Ambros’s 
day with the works of Bach and Hiindel) and show us how depen- 
dent even the greatest genius is on his predecessors and in how 
many respects he is indebted to his contemporaries. 

When the Viennese writer Eduard Schelle, “‘in company with 
others,” complained of the lack of “correct” method in Ambros’s 
work one might have asked: what method, and from whom was 
Ambros to have inherited it? Ambros was not content with the 
shallow estheticism of so many of his colleagues, and it is remark- 
able how often, in his treatment of the Netherlanders and the a 
cappella music of the sixteenth century, he managed to hit upon 
the truth intuitively, on the spur of the moment, as it were, despite 
his want of method. Even in dealing with these periods, however, 
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he permits himself a quite arbitrary arrangement of the several 
schools, an error which those responsible for later editions have 
attempted in some measure to correct. Ambros’s want of method 
is most noticeable in the lectures he was called to Vienna to deliver 
before the Crown Prince in 1871 and 72.! Neither their dis- 
tinguished style nor the remarkable humanistic culture they 
display can compensate for the confusion of unrelated schools, 
the omission of transition periods, or the absence of connecting 
links. Yet his pupil could have learned a great deal from these 
lectures, particularly from their insistence on the relation between 
religious movements (the Reformation) and artistic development. 

Means for the performance of musical illustrations would have 
made matters more clear. Falling in with the partly realized 
projects of his uncle, Kiesewetter, at whose home he had taken 
part in historical programs, Ambros himself planned to edit a 
collection of music for this purpose. Negotiations with the firm 
of Schreiber and Cranz in Vienna led only to the engraving of the 
first plates. Ambros quite properly protests against “restoring 
and retouching” musical masterpieces (Bunte Blétter, II, 105), 
though he unfortunately restricts his views in this matter to music 
later than that of the Viennese classicists. Inconsistent here, he 
lent his support to Robert Franz’s rearrangements of Bach, an 
absolutely incomprehensible move, for which his partiality to 
Franz, whose songs he ranked with those of Schumann and Mendels- 
sohn, was doubtless responsible. Such partiality, not in itself 
open to criticism, should not be allowed to determine the order of 
historic precedence. Ambros could have, of course, no proper 
conception of the performance of earlier music, to say nothing of 
that of the middle ages; this was only arrived at through later 
research. Yet he makes some excellent observations regarding 
the interpretation of rhythm in the choral music of the a cappella 
period at its height, observations which are in agreement with the 
exact findings of later investigators. One is ready to accept these 
observations as compensation for the incorrectness of his other 
views about the editing of the music of this period, the more so 
since no one has ever been more modest or considerate than Ambros 
in criticizing the work of other historians. His own production, 
highly esteemed by many, had its detractors (particularly among . 
the adhererts of the New-German movement in music). As Rei- 


1Published in three editions: as Abriss der Musikgeschichte in the Bibliothek der 
Gesamiliteratur (Halle a. d. S. [1910]), as introduction to a Geschichte der Musik der 
Neuzeit (Studies and Criticisms from the Posthumous Papers, 1st [and only] number, 
Pressburg and Leipzig), also under the title Zwei musikalische Nachlasshefte (ib., [1882]). 
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mann points out, Ambros was “mercilessly exploited by English 
and French historians,” and was hence ‘‘esteemed” abroad as 
well as at home. 

His principal work had a checkered career. The original 
schedule had called for three volumes; at the time of his 
death Ambros was at work on a fourth. Yet despite this broad- 
ening of the plan the account had been carried only to the 
. beginning of the seventeenth century, and, hed the same scale 
been maintained, the complete work would have filled at least 
six volumes. The first volume (1862), as Ambros says himself, is 
primarily “‘geograpbical and ethnographical” (Bunte Blétter, I, 
xii). The second (1864), beginning with the music of the early 
Christians, includes a discussion of the first Netherland school. 
The period which followed, up to and including the forerunners 
of Palestrina, is dealt with in the third volume (1868). The 
fourth, a fragment breaking off about 1650, was edited by Gustav 
Nottebohm in 1881. The publisher’s desire for a “complete” 
history led him to entrust Wilhelm Langhans of Berlin with the 
preparation of a Geschichte der Musik des 17., 18. und 19. Jahr- 
hunderts as chronological continuation of Ambros’s work. The 
first volume appeared six years after Ambros’s death, the second 


followed five years later. In truth the connection is a purely 
chronological one, for from the first the modest Langhans “regarded 
the association of his name with that of the celebrated historian as 
an outrageous presumption.... In proportion to the breadth of 
Ambros’s treatment of the earlier centuries, the modern period 
requires at least twenty volumes (!)” (Foreword.) He addresses 
himself “to a wide circle of readers rather than to Ambros’s 


9 


limited audience, composed mainly of experts,” and provides an 
introduction which, he hopes, will give Ambros’s readers “‘a wel- 
come opportunity to review in abstract, often in his own words, 
the wealth of information he offered (!)” 

Despite the great advances made in musicology since Ambros’s 
day, his history maintains its place as an original piece of work 
and its enormous value for the history of the a cappella period, so 
often referred to in the preceding paragraphs. Certain of his 
investigations represent contributions to cultural history such as 
we are endeavoring to make today. 

Together with the inestimable accomplishments of Fétis and 
Gevaert, Ambros’s historical work represents the transition from 
the somewhat haphazard writing of the eighteenth-century 
historians to the deliberately methodical and penetrating investi- 
gations of the later nineteenth-century pioneers. Step by step we 
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are realizing the broad program of musicology which, outlined in 
the Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, led to the adoption, 
in the present century, of the carefully formulated method of 
stylistic analysis. With his unusual talent and insight Ambros 
made contributions of genuine importance. 

In fine, a “‘personality” (in the sense in which Goethe uses the 
word), a thoroughly distinguished personality as man and as 
pioneer in the field of history. Reimann is fully justified in refer- 
ring to Ambros (Geschichte der Musik, II, 2d ed., xxvi) as “‘one of 
the worthiest and most gifted of the German historians of music.” 


(Translated by W. Oliver Strunk) 





BRAHMS’S THIRD SYMPHONY 
By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


RAHMS was at the zenith of his powers when he wrote the 

third and most universally loved of his four symphonies. 

He finished it during the summer of 1883, in Wiesbaden, 
whence in early May, soon after his fiftieth birthday, he had 
written to his friend Herzogenberg: “I have lighted on incredibly 
nice quarters at Wiesbaden, Geisbergstrasse 19. It is really worth 
while, and in every way desirable, that you should come and 
inspect them. You will be filled with envy, but come all the 
same.” We can picture Brahms that summer, in the very prime 
of his life, his great intellectual and emotional powers fully 
developed and his mastery widely acknowledged, walking much 
about Wiesbaden, meditating the strong and happy music that is 
the Third Symphony. Well might he change the motto of his 
friend Joachim, the great violinist, from “‘ Frei aber einsam”’ (“‘ Free 
but lonely”) to “Frei aber froh” (“Free but happy”). Neither 
musician was married; but the composer could hardly be lonely 
with such beautiful music ever in his mind; and we can easily 


believe with his biographer, Kalbeck, that the notes F—A flat—F 
which are heard in the opening measures of the symphony, and 
form its fundamental idea, are a modified version of the F—A—F 


of his device. 
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The new work was finished by autumn and first heard 
December 2 at a Philharmonic concert in Vienna under Hans 
Richter. It was soon repeated in Berlin under Joachim; and early 
in the new year Brahms himself conducted it several times. 
From the first it was acclaimed by public and critics, and even 
pronounced the composer’s finest work. 

Certainly in no other work of his is there a happier balance 
of freshness of inspiration with technical mastery and maturity. 
Nowhere has he conceived lovelier, more individual melodies than 
the clarinet theme of the first movement, the ’cello melody of the 
Poco allegretto, the delightfully forthright, almost burly second 
theme of the finale. And yet it is in no one melody, nor in any 
half dozen, that the power and fascination of this work lies, but 
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in the masterly codrdination of all, the extraordinary diversity 
of the ideas that pass before us, and their perfect marshalling into 
final order and complete beauty. Especially remarkable is the 
rhythmic grasp of Brahms, always one of his greatest qualities. 
One can think of few works in all musical literature in which the 
beginning is so completely fulfilled in the end as in the wonderful 
return of the motto theme and first theme of the first movement, 
spiritualized as it were by all they have been through, at the end 
of the finale. 


Tue First MoveMENT 


The boldness of the motto theme, F—A flat—F, sounded in 
the opening three measures by horns, trumpets, and wood-wind 
as a sort of preliminary call to attention, is largely due to the 
“false relation” in the harmony—the A flat of the middle chord 
contradicted by the A natural of its two neighbors. Such musical 
contradictions or paradoxes are among the most powerful means of 
expression, when used as intentionally and as skilfully as Brahms 
uses them here, and as Mozart uses them in the famous intro- 
duction to his C major quartet.'. In the Brahms instance the 
harmonic boldness is enhanced by rhythmic means, by making 
the rhythm strongly thetic—that is to say by making each attack 
come on the thesis or down-beat of the measure. 

Both the false relations and the thetic rhythms are con- 
tinued in the impetuous main theme, beginning in the third bar 
with the passionate downward sweep of the violins. Coupled 
with this, immensely enhancing its vigor, are rhythmically 
quickened appearances of the motto, first in horn (measures 
7-8), then in trumpet (9-10) and finally in clarinets and other 
winds, with dislocations of the accents (11-12). The first theme 
then quiets to a cadence at the fifteenth bar, where a transitional 
passage begins, destined to lead over to the second theme. In 
this transition the reiterated F for the violins will be especially 
noted: it gives the first suggestion of a serious motive based on 
insistence on a single note, which is going to play an important 
part in the entire symphony, but will not reach its full expression 
until the last page of the finale. Thus broadly does Brahms lay 
out his plan. , 

After this single-note motive has quieted to a slow rhythm 
through five bars (oddly suggestive of the Venusberg music in 
Wagner’s “‘Tannhiuser’) the beautifully free second theme 


1Mozart makes an A flat in the viola conflict strongly with an A in the first violin: 
the passage is quoted in the present writer’s “Beethoven and His Forerunners,”’ page 242. 
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appears in the clarinet, in bar 36, in A major, to be repeated 
shortly by the oboe, and delightfully varied by the flute. Worthy 
of careful and detailed examination are the lovely arabesques of the 
rhythm here. Their anacrustic nature—beginning with un- 
accented beats rather than with accented as the opening theme 
does—gives them an inimitable grace and tenderness. 

By measure 45 what we have called the “‘single-note motive” 
has taken on a more playful character, leading, after a brief 
reference to the motto (bars 49-50), to a gradual increase of 
animation and force all the way up to the vigorous cadence in 
A minor that closes the statement of themes at bar 72. In all this 
ingeniously rhythmed climax, note the use Brahms makes of his 
motto theme, now shortened into quarter notes and put into the 
bass (bars 50-51). 

The development begins with the transformation of the grace- 
ful clarinet melody to a passionate aspiring tune for ’cellos (bar 
77), later for violins (bar 83). This cedes place to the playful 
form of the “‘single-note motive,” but this in turn dies out, and 
makes way for a wondrously romantic version of the motto theme, 
for solo horn over quiet strings, answered by the oboe. Some- 
thing new, we feel, is about to happen. With the Un poco 
sostenuto we find that it is to be a suggestion of the opening 
impetuous theme for violins, now calmed to a sustained and 
mysterious poising of the full strings, pianissimo—a moment of 
unforgettable beauty and imagination. 

The expected recapitulation of themes then follows, with 
nothing that calls for comment until we reach, at bar 187, a coda 
of extreme agitation and restlessness, made out of the rhythmic 
figure in the first theme that originally appeared so early as the 
seventh bar, but has not hitherto been much insisted upon. It 
now leads us to a new and stormy climax, which in turn gives way 
to blander harmonies and quieter rhythms (it is worth while to 
trace in detail how measures 201-215, broad and noble as a spread- 
ing oak, grow out of the little three-note acorn in the bass of 
measure 13). The movement ends with a final reference to the 
motto and to the first theme, both in quieted feeling. 


THE Seconp MovEMENT 


The storm and stress of the first movement find a welcome 
contrast in the hymn-like simplicity, the happy meditation, of the 
Andante. Each of the three phrases of the tune, given to clarinets 
and bassoons, has its cadence echoed by low strings; and Mr. 
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Fuller-Maitland is probably right in seeing in the first of these 
echoes another reference to the motto of the symphony. So 
masterfully logical is Brahms’s mind that it takes an alert analyst 
to follow him. Note, for example, what new significance the 
motive of the second measure of this movement takes on when it 
appears in the bass at the transition to the second theme, bar 33. 
Especially, note in the second theme itself, beginning at the last 
beat of bar 40, how this up-beat is now made to give new weight- 
iness to our single-note motive from the first movement. Note 
how this up-beat attack is echoed in the accompanying chords 
for strings, and how naturally and inevitably (in the mind of a 
genius) it leads to the strikingly original and significant series of 
suspensions of measures 56-62. 

Passages developed from the first theme now lead gradually 
and after a brief climax to its return in its original calm mood 
though with lambent figuration playing about it (bar 85). A brief 
coda is made from three elements: first, a new and lovely melody 
(measure 108) built from the just-preceding cadence in the horn; 
second, a reminiscence of the imaginative suspensions; third, a 
final reference to the main theme, with twilight coloring of 
descending bassoons and plucked basses. 


Tue Tuirp MovEeMENT 


This is a sort of intermezzo, lighter than any of the other 
movements and affording pleasant relief from concentration. 
Even here, however, Brahms does not let us quite forget the serious 
matters in hand. The middle section, beginning at the fifty- 
fourth measure, refers unmistakably, though with a certain fanci- 
fulness, to the single-note motive which has been growing in 
importance as the symphony progressed. 


Tue FourtHo MovEeMENT 


With the finale the grand manner returns, and we are at once 
concerned with weighty issues. For one thing, the general air of 
suspense is highly impressive, and makes us feel something great 
impending. This is achieved only in part by the sombre instru- 
mental colorings (low strings and bassoons, low clarinets and_ 
flutes, later trombones), the reduced scale of dynamics (piano, 
sotto voce), the tentative and halting rhythms. It is chiefly due 
to a magnificent control of tonality that keeps us long suspended 
on the dominants of F minor and other related keys, withholds 
the tonic chord in its root position, even in the second theme, and 
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gives us, indeed, an unequivocal and emphatic tonic chord only 
at the start of the conclusion theme, at the seventy-fifth measure 
of the movement. Such control is to be found only in the greatest 
masters of tonal architecture. 

As for the themes themselves, they are many and various: 
and it is interesting to see how naturally they flow one into the 
other. First of all comes the main theme of the finale itself, 
not heard before, a theme characterized by the dip and upward 
turn of its first four notes, a theme curiously level, unemphatic, 
and aloof in its expression. But with the magnificently impressive 
pianissimo entrance of the trombones on the up-beat of measure 18 
we hark back to far earlier matters: to the single-note motive, 
in fact, that, growing all through the symphony, only now in 
combination with a solemn triplet derived from the theme of the 
present movement, takes final form in a sort of chorale. So 
magnificent are those deliberate up-beats that no one who has 
once heard them is likely to forget their majesty. The passage, 
however, is for the moment only touched upon and passed by, 
to lead to more strenuous and struggling episodes, which in their 
turn finally merge into the vigors of the second theme with its 
irresistible triplets (measure 52). This is rather fully developed, 
as is also the exuberant conclusion theme, beginning as we saw 
with the first strong tonic chord of the movement. Fast and 
furious as this is, the opening motive of the first theme, twice 
asserted by the violins, again proclaimed by the horn, stops it in 
midflight as some firm pronunciamento might stop a revel; and 
the mysterious mood of the opening recurs. 

There follow now a series of developments, some ingenious 
and some powerful, first of the main theme, and then of the 
chorale-like trombone version of the single-note motive (bar 149) 
worked with great splendor now in the full orchestra. This 
immense arc of music finally leads, without reintroducing the 
main theme, to a recapitulation of the second and conclusion 
themes, interrupted as before by the proclamation of the horn. 
From here to the end, themes already familiar, undergoing, so 
to speak, 

“a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange” 


give birth to such hitherto undreamed-of meanings and unguessed 
relationships that it is as if they now reached apotheosis. The 
G flat of the loud horn-proclamation dies slowly, through subtly 
changing harmonies, until by a modulation that is a stroke of 
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genius, its place is taken by a timid F sharp of the united violas, 
and the entire color and atmosphere of the music changes to 
mystery and half-light. Whoever fails to answer with a thrill 
to that soft entrance of the muted violas on F sharp, and their 
subsequent strange variant of the first theme, in a rhythm of 
triplets, has missed one of the supreme moments in symphonic 
music.... The original halting form of the theme now recurs 
briefly, in the original key, too, of F minor. But only for a 
moment. With a development of its melody, in slower rhythm, 
by the tender notes of an oboe, and a lovely change of mode from 
F minor to F major, soft entrances of the four-note initial motive, 
echoed from bass to treble, lead the way to a timid and yet happy 
and confident reaffirmation of the motto from the first movement, 
first in oboe (bars 273-274) then in horn (277-278). All this 
time a rustling of muted strings has been ebbing and flowing, at 
first almost imperceptible, then gathering body. The chorale 
theme (from the single-note motive) now reénters calmly in wind 
and brass, with the muted strings weaving about it a sort of inter- 
mittent murmur. As its solemn strains die away, the opening 
four notes of this movement, now placid, combine with the also 
peaceful motto from the first movement, and lead, as by a last 
happy and as it were inevitable thought to the shadowed suggestion 
of the first theme of that movement, with which the violins draw 
the curtain. 





RADIO, AND A NEW THEORY 
OF TONE-QUALITY 


By R. RAVEN-HART 


the Berlin Academy of Music may justly claim to be unique. 

Many such research laboratories exist, but they are almost 
without exception organised and run from the engineering point 
of view, either by Universities and the like or by commercial 
interests. Here, on the other hand, a musical organisation has 
established a radio department, with the result that the orienta- 
tion is entirely different, and, at any rate from the musician’s 
point of view, far more interesting. How much the close codper- 
ation thus ensured between the musician and the engineer has 
meant will be evident from the results obtained: that of Hindemith 
(himself a Professor at the Academy) and Dr. Trautwein is a case 
in point. The latter is the discoverer of a new theory of tone- 
quality in music, to be described presently, and as a result of this 
theory has developed a new electro-musical instrument; Hindemith 
has coéperated so closely in the development of this instrument 
that he has not only composed music especially for it, but has also 
himself become an able performer on it. What it means to the 
engineer to have such interested help available only the engineer 
can appreciate. 

It must not, however, be supposed that research is the only, 
or in fact the main activity of the Section, despite its title: teach- 
ing is the principal feature, at any rate as regards the average 
student or visitor, even if the research results bid fair to have 
more important permanent effects on radio and on radio music, 
and perhaps even on music in general. 

Courses are given on radio speaking and lecturing, on speech 
and gesture for the talkies, on school and educational radio (a 
very important feature of German broadcasting), on singing and 
choral work for radio, on radio composition and scoring, on Ge- 
brauchsmusik, which one may perhaps translate roughly as practical 
music, on film music, and on electro-acoustics. These courses 
are exclusively for students registered at the Section, which is 
quite independent of the Academy itself : in addition, there is a 
similar course on electro-acoustics available to all students of 
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the Academy proper. The separation is quite sharp, only about 
10% of the students of the Radio Section being also students at 
the Academy. 

The extremely practical nature of these courses may be judged 
from the names of some of the professors: Braun, one of the best 
known of the Berlin radio reporters; Wiirzburger, on the staff 
of the K6nigswusterhausen station; Hagemann, a frequently 
produced radio author; Seidler-Winkler, director of the orchestral 
section at the Berlin station; Butting, the well-known radio com- 
poser, recently referred to (by Cceuroy, the Paris radio and 
music critic) as the “high priest” of radio music; Gronostay, of 
the Berlin station; and, as already mentioned, Paul Hindemith. 

The practical nature of the work is also very marked in the 
methods used. Thus, practically all the students’ exercises are 
carried out by microphone and loudspeaker, one student reciting, 
for example, in the Section’s studio and being reproduced to the 
rest of the class by loudspeaker for their criticism (at least as much 
for the development of the faculty of critical hearing as for the 
development of the speaker himself). Or a song will be similarly 
rendered and similarly criticised; or again, a short scene performed 
successively by two teams chosen from the class. Very frequently, 
also, records of the loudspeaker reproduction are taken simultan- 
eously by gramophone disc or on steel tape, so that the performer 
can hear himself; with the result that he not infrequently becomes 
his own severest critic—though much of the criticism by the other 
students is cruel in the extreme (and taken in an excellent spirit, 
be it added). 

Mention should certainly also be made, in this connection, 
of the extreme freedom and pleasantness of the teaching, which 
much more resembles a seminar than the usual German academic 
lecture. Heated discussions frequently arise, and not seldom 
the professor finds himself attacked on some point by the majority 
of his class. 

The extreme practicality of the teaching also comes out in 
such extra-instructional subjects as group visits by students to 
new talkies with a view to criticism in class, and similar visits to the 
final rehearsals of radio concerts and then to their reproduction 
at the Academy when broadcast, again for the purpose of criticism _ 
and comparison; or in the frequent commissioning of students to 
do practical work, like the preparation of music for the accompani- 
ment of silent films, the delivery of talks from the Berlin station, 
and so on, such activities being normally remunerated. It is of 
course the fact that (as mentioned above) so large a proportion 
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of the teaching staff is directly connected with the broadcasting 
organisation which makes this possible. 

From the writer’s point of view, the most interesting lectures 
were undoubtedly those of Max Butting on composition and scor- 
ing for radio, not only because this is his own particular interest 
(see the author’s article, ““Composing for Radio” in THE Musicau 
QUARTERLY, January, 1930), but also because of the personality 
of the lecturer. Those of Walter Gronostay, on “Practical 
Music,” were however a close second, dealing as they do with 
composition, instrumentation, etc., from the point of view of the 
practical possibilities generally met with . . . e.g., the small cinema 
or restaurant orchestra of not too good players rather than the 
symphonic orchestra of picked soloists, to cite only one obvious 
example. 

As regards the research side of the work, mention should be 
made of the very interesting results obtained with “‘silent instru- 
ments,” more particularly with string instruments in which the 
sounding-boards or resonance-chambers were replaced by a 
specially developed type of microphone, attached to the skeleton 
instrument and feeding a tube-amplifier and loudspeaker. Some 
curious possibilities arise here, especially if the player is given 
control (by a foot-pedal, for instance) of the degree of amplification: 
for example, he can thus combine the attack normally associated 
with a sforzando note with ultra-pianissimo volume; or can pro- 
duce at fortissimo volume such almost inaudible effects as the 
vibration of a string after plucking. Distortion effects can also 
be produced in the amplifier, and the string timbre thus changed 
to something more resembling brass, if desired; but this line of 
research has been abandoned in favor of that developed by Dr. 
Trautwein, which presents more extensive possibilities. A new 
sound-film process has also been developed in the laboratories of 
the Section (commercialised as the “Tofila” system). At the 
moment of writing, the principal work on hand deals with the 
correlation of sound and color, but until this is complete no details 
can be given, for obvious reasons. 

Undoubtedly the outstanding achievement of the Section, as 
far as the research side is concerned, has been this work of Dr. 
Trautwein, which involves not only a new electro-musical instru- 
ment but a new theory of tone-color; and there is no doubt that 
the close codperation with musicians which the unique situation 
of the Section makes possible has counted for a great deal in this 
research, more especially as concerns the development of the 
musical instrument. 
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The new theory, briefly, is that the characteristic timbre of an 
instrument depends, in general, not on overtones, which are 
multiples of the fundamental frequency (as in the Helmholtz 
theory), but on one or more “tone-formers” (German “Hall- 
formanten”’), which are oscillations of a frequency not bearing any 
fixed relation to that of the fundamental. Further, the frequencies 
of these tone-formers remain unchanged for a considerable range of 
the fundamental, and do not vary with it as the overtones were 
supposed to do. 

Thus, for example, the Helmholtz theory supposes the exist- 
ence, with a fundamental note of 50 cycles frequency, of overtones 
of 100, 150, 200, 250, etc., cycles; and with a fundamental of 60 
cycles, of overtones of 120, 180, 240, etc., cycles; and further 
states that the proportion of the strength of these harmonics to one 
another and to the fundamental fixes the timbre. The new theory, 
on the other hand, postulates the existence of a tone-former of 
(say) 630 cycles, whether the fundamental is 50 or 60 cycles. 

(It may be added that if the fundamental happens to fall 
on a frequency which is a sub-multiple of the tone-former frequency 
—say, for example, 63 cycles in this case—so that the tone-former 
becomes an “overtone” in the sense of the Helmholtz theory, 
then unpleasant effects, such as the well-known “wolf’’ tones, 
are liable to be met with.) 

It is easy to see how such tone-formers may arise: some part 
of the instrument is acoustically resonant to the particular tone- 
former frequency, and is set into vibration by what in radio practice 
would be called “‘shock excitation,” just as a tuning-fork may be 
set into vibration by a loud sound, not bearing any frequency- 
relation to that of the fork itself. 

So much for the new theory, which may or may not be re- 
garded as of great interest musically: the real practical interest 
begins with the fact that Dr. Trautwein has developed an instru- 
ment which is based on this theory, and which not only appears 
to prove the theory, but also (whether the theory is correct or 
not) certainly does give a practically infinite range of tone-colors, 
controllable at will. 

To describe this instrument briefly': The fundamental note 
is produced by a neon-lamp circuit, the pitch being controlled by . 
varying the resistance in this circuit and hence the frequency of 
extinction of the lamp. The currents produced in this circuit set 


1For a more detailed and technical explanation see Dr. Trautwein’s own book 
“Elektrische Musik,’”’ Berlin; an article by the present writer in the London Wireless 
World, December, 1930, and another, “European Developments in Electronic Music,” 
appearing in the July (1931) issue of Electronics (McGraw-Hill, New York). 
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a “‘tone-former”’ circuit in oscillation, by shock excitation, and this 
circuit can be tuned electrically to any desired frequency, thus 
controlling the tone-color. Second and third, etc., tone-former 
circuits can be added when more complex timbres are desired. 
The currents are then amplified by a normal tube-amplifier and 
actuate a loudspeaker. 

Now, if the Helmholtz theory were to be taken as correct, it 
could be argued that the tone-former circuit is merely producing 
the most important of the overtones on which this theory is based; 
but if this were the case, it would obviously be necessary to change 
the frequency of the tone-former circuit with every change in the 
fundamental pitch, in order to preserve the relationship between 
the two frequencies, which relationship, according to the Helm- 
holtz theory, must remain fixed. This, however, is not the case: 
the fundamental can be varied within wide limits without changing 
the tone-former circuit and the tone-color will remain unchanged. 
Any change in the frequency of the tone-former circuit, on the 
other hand, at once produces a new tone-color. 

It is of particular interest to musicians that these changes in 
the tone-former circuit are produced by altering the setting of a 
variable condenser, which implies that, since the number of possible 
settings of such a condenser is theoretically unlimited (the smallest 
variation producing a new frequency and therefore theoretically 
a new tone-color), the number of tone-colors available is also 
theoretically unlimited. In reality, of course, the ear cannot 
appreciate very small tone-former changes (though it may be 
questioned whether this faculty, like most others, will not tend to 
develop with use); but it is certainly an under-statement rather 
than an exaggeration to assert that one tone-former circuit gives 
at least 50 perceptibly different tone-colors. Since, as already 
mentioned, a second (and even a third, fourth, etc.) tone-former 
circuit can readily be added, this means that the combination of 
two such circuits gives, not 50 plus 50, but 50 multiplied by 50, or 
2500, instantly available timbres. The contrast with practically 
all other forms of electro-musical instruments, with their 8 or 10 
“stops,” is striking. 

The actual playing of Dr. Trautwein’s instrument is done by 
depressing a stretched wire into contact with a metal plate, the 
position of the finger along the wire fixing the pitch, as in the case 
of the majority of stringed instruments. There is absolute silence 
so long as the wire does not touch the plate, so that detached and 
staccato effects are perfectly easy, the monotonous “‘scoop” 
glissando of some older types of electro-musical instruments being 
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thus entirely avoided: on the other hand, legato and glissando 
effects are equally easy, being made, respectively, by placing one 
finger before removing the other or by sliding the finger along the 
wire. As long as contact is maintained between wire and plate 
the tone is continuously produced, thus retaining the advantage 
of most electro-musical instruments over practically all others 
except the organ. 

Several wires may be stretched side by side so that chords 
can be played, and each wire can if desired have its own tone- 
quality, or all can have the same. Another possible variation 
is to replace the wire or wires by a keyboard, but this is highly 
detrimental, since through it one of the great advantages of 
electro-musical instruments in general is lost: that of producing 
any desired intervals (quarter-, eighth-tones, etc.) and glissando 
effects. 

The volume is as a rule controlled by a foot-pedal, actuating 
a variable resistance in the amplifier in exactly the same way as 
the “Volume Control” knob of most radio receivers. Various 
other forms of controlling the volume are also possible, but up to 
the present the pedal seems to have proved the best. The range 
obtainable is from practically inaudible to literally deafening 
sound, and this absolutely without any change whatever of tone- 
quality. 

The musical importance of the instrument is such that (as 
already mentioned) Paul Hindemith has not only written music 
specially for it, but has also become sufficiently enthusiastic over 
its possibilities to learn to play it himself. That the instrument 
is relatively little known is due to the fact that so few demonstra- 
tions have been given (two invitation concerts at the Academy, 
one performance by radio from the Berlin station, and a short 
item in the ‘Fox Movie-Tone News’’). But one can only applaud 
this policy, since there is little doubt that one of the chief reasons 
why electro-musical instruments in general have met with a certain 
scepticism and even disfavor among musicians is that certain earlier 
systems were presented to the public with undue precipitation, 
long before there were any players really competent to appear on 
a concert-stage. 

It is obvious that before all its radically new possibilities can 
be exploited not only must players of soloist and even virtuoso 
grade be trained, but also (and even more important) an entirely 
new musical literature remains to be written, with, for example, 
a new system of tone-color notation. Yet, quite apart from the 
possibilities which the enormous range of tone-colors presents to 
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the composer and performer (not to mention the fact that when 
desired the change from one timbre to another may be made 
gradually and not abruptly as in most electro-musical instruments), 
there are several respects in which the “Trautonium,” as it has 
been christened after its inventor, seems worthy of immediate 
incorporation in orchestras. 

Perhaps the chief of these is as a bass instrument: the marvel- 
ous lower notes available, of a richness of tone-color even more 
pronounced than in the higher registers (for a reason which will 
be mentioned shortly), must be heard to be appreciated. The only 
possible competitor is the organ, and the Trautonium scores 
heavily over it by reason of the continuously variable pitch (glis- 
sando) and the continuously variable tone-qualities available. 

It has just been stated that the lower register can be made 
especially rich in coloration. This is due to a point developed 
in the new theory: when in ascending the scale the fundamental 
reaches the frequency of a tone-former, this tone-former disappears, 
and the tone-color becomes much poorer. This is exemplified in 
many instruments (compare for example the chalumeau and upper 
registers of the clarinet), and is a point which was particularly 
difficult to explain satisfactorily on the basis of the older theory. 

Another possible immediate use of the Trautonium in the 
orchestra is at frequencies below the audible limit: if the pitch 
be steadily reduced, there comes a time when the ear ceases to 
hear a musical note but instead hears a rapid succession of clicks 
(this is, of course, a standard experiment in acoustics). At this 
stage the position of the finger on the stretched wire controls the 
speed of these clicks, or taps, to be more exact, and the frequency 
of the tone-former circuit controls their quality: e.g., whether 
they sound like wood on wood, like the lower or upper bars of a 
xylophone, like a drum, etc. Very curious effects can thus be 
produced and (in the writer’s opinion) this is a direction in which 
relatively insufficient work has been done and where interesting 
results of immediate musical importance may be hoped for. 

The only criticism of any importance which may be made 
from a musical point of view has to do with the “attack.” If the 
foot holds the pedal down so as to give the volume-level required, 
and the wire is then depressed to touch the plate, the note is pro- 
duced with a harsh attack, resembling that of a trumpet. In 
glissando and legato passages this is heard only at the beginning 
of a phrase, and in slow detached playing it is possible to avoid it 
by partially releasing the pedal for each note, and depressing it 
simultaneously with the wire, thus building up the tone; but in 
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rapid detached passages the harsh attack seems unavoidable (to 
judge by the demonstrations given) and certainly becomes rather 
monotonous. It is possible that technical improvements may get 
over this difficulty (although no easy solution presents itself) or 
that the technique of players will develop sufficiently to avoid it. 

Besides the direct effect of the frequency of the tone-former 
circuit on the tone-color, there is also a secondary effect due to the 
amount of damping in this circuit, which can be readily adjusted. 
If, for example, it is lightly damped so that the oscillations in it 
tend to persist, the tone is in general more acid, while heavier 
damping gives more mellow and rounded tones. (These differ- 
ences are particularly noticeable when working below the audible 
limit as just mentioned, although here the terms “acid” and 
“mellow” are not so applicable, light damping giving more of a bell 
effect). Dr. Trautwein makes the interesting suggestion that 
much of the difference between good and bad violins (for example) 
is due to the variable amount of damping in the acoustic tone- 
former circuit. 

An extremely curious effect is produced by holding the pitch 
steady and varying the tone-former circuit slowly: as long as it 
is being varied the ear can quite readily distinguish the two notes, 
the one fixed (the fundamental) and the other slowly varying 
(the tone-former, always, as already mentioned, at a higher pitch 
than the fundamental) ; but when the tone-former is left at a steady 
value the ear loses the upper note and the sensation of tone-color 
reappears. Dr. Trautwein states that he has observed this change 
to take place immediately the tone-former is left steady: I have 
myself found that the ear can still hear the upper note for some 
time after it becomes fixed, especially if an effort be made to do 
so, and then it disappears suddenly and is replaced by the tone- 
color. (The nearest psychological parallel I can think of is the 
way in which the black and white cubes of the well-known optical 
illusion suddenly change from apparently projecting to apparently 
receding angles, without the eye being able to control the moment 
of change). In the same way, I have also noted that if the tone- 
former be varied extremely slowly, the ear cannot follow it, and 
the resultant effect of a pedal-note with a tone-color slowly build- 
ing up to richer and richer effects, or alternatively becoming purer . 
and purer, appears to me to have a very distinct and entirely new 
musical value. No doubt in both cases the personal element 
enters very largely into the question. 

One obvious criticism should here be answered. If the tone- 
former is in its essence merely a note of higher pitch than the 
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fundamental, why should it give the tone-color effect and not 
merely the effect of a normal chord? The possibility of this 
question being put is due to the extremely simple form in which 
the theory has been stated: in reality, the tone-former is entirely 
different in nature from an upper note of its pitch. The latter 
would have approximately the same damping as the fundamental 
and would be entirely independent of it: the tone-former, on the 
other hand, is much more heavily damped than the fundamental, 
and—the vital point—either dies away before the end of each 
“period” of the fundamental or is wiped out and restarted in a 
new phase-relation at the commencement of each period of the 
fundamental. 

If—to return to the instrument—both pitch and tone-former 
are varied simultaneously, the effect is weird, to say the least. 
The inventor suggests that it may be used in the music of the 
future... . 

Incidentally, excellent imitations of animal sounds can thus 
be produced, whereas certain values of fixed tone-former frequen- 
cies strongly suggest the vowels of human speech (more especially 
the French nasalised vowels). Dr. Trautwein makes the interest- 
ing suggestion that the development of human speech from animal 
noises came with the ability to hold the tone-former steady. Here, 
it may be added, we are in touch with the Hermann theory of 
“‘Formanten”’ in speech sounds, and in fact Dr. Trautwein’s choice 
of the term “‘Hallformanten” (here translated, provisionally, as 
“‘tone-formers’”’) was designed to indicate the association between 
his new theory and the more limited early one, which did not extend 
to musical quality. 

It is too soon to judge of the musical importance of the new 
instrument, and the new theory will, like all such, have to stand the 
fire of criticism from technicians; but I believe that both are suffi- 
ciently revolutionary to be of interest to the progressive musician. 

















MUSICAL LIFE IN PARIS (1817-1848)’ 
A Chapter from the Memoirs of Sophie Augustine Leo 


Part II 


Having first mentioned the improvement at the ThéAatre- 
Italien, since it was here that the first signs of a change for the 
better were to be noted, I shall retrace my steps and speak of the 
other institutions in their turn. 

Some years earlier,” thanks to the generosity of the Duchesse 
de Berry, a training school for poor children who wished to devote 
themselves to the study of singing was founded. Whether the 
school owed its name, Institution royale de musique classique et 
religieuse, to the fear that, with the new turn of mind at court, 
state support might not otherwise be forthcoming, I cannot say; 
at any rate its designation corresponded with its purpose only 
in part, for secular as well as sacred music was taught, and nowhere 
else could the Gluck tradition, for example, be so profitably 
acquired. Choron, the director of the institution, was an able 
teacher, far-sighted and well-grounded, a truly remarkable and 
most unusual old musician. He was familiar with every important 
accomplishment in his field, and, wandering among the towering, 
dust-covered piles of music in his dilapidated old house in the 
out-of-the-way rue de Vaugirard, he seemed like a walking diction- 
ary of music, interesting and instructive to those who knew how 
to consult him. Here children and young people of both sexes 
were taught; from them I later heard splendid performances of the 
best church music. I recall with delight the mastery they showed 
in their singing of Handel—the Messiah, Alexander’s Feast, and 
the Utrecht Te Deum—of Mozart’s Requiem, Pergolesi’s Stabat 
Mater, Scarlatti, Durante with all his magnificent school, Jom- 
melli’s Benedictus Dominus making a particularly vivid im- 
pression. In that remote corner of an old and seldom visited 
quarter of the great and brilliant city the swan-song, as it were, 
of the best of the sacred musical art of Germany and Italy was 
heard. With the banishment of the older Bourbon line in 1830 
the Institute was obliged to close; its director died, and his pupils © 
turned to secular, rather than to sacred careers for their livelihood. 


1Continued from the April, 1931, number. 


?In 1816. Mme. Leo writes, “Some years later,” an obvious slip, as the ending 
of the preceding paragraph indicates. [Translator’s Note.] 
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Though even at that time a venerable institution, the Con- 
servatoire, later so justly celebrated, was, like the Institute, com- 
pletely ignored by the society of the day; its work had gone 
unnoticed, and its pupils alone attracted attention, though, to 
be sure, not until they had almost ceased to be pupils. Friends 
and relatives constituted the audience at the annual distribution 
of prizes; the general public was apathetic. Now and then some 
curious person was attracted by the presence of the Minister, who, 
in person, delivered the prizes to the boys and to the pretty girls 
who passed before him one by one; these curious ones were, how- 
ever, more often strangers than Parisians. The hall in which the 
pupils performed the prize-winning compositions (the same in 
which, to-day, the world-famous concerts are given) is a small 
one, artificially and inadequately lighted even by day, unattractive 
and uncomfortable in every respect. At first these conditions were 
tolerated because of their familiarity, and since, with the almost 
total indifference of society, no necessity for improvement was felt; 
to-day, though there is constant complaint, particularly about the 
lack of space, the traditions persist. Experience teaches that in 
Paris a real crowd is only drawn by those attractions at which 
seats areata premium. [I heard very well informed people express 
this opinion. At any rate, it is certain that the distasteful environ- 
ment did not diminish that great influence for improvement that 
the excellent Habeneck gradually began to exert upon all the 
students and teachers at the institution, an influence felt and 
remarked on by genuinely musical people. 

Habeneck’s talent for orchestra conducting verged on the 
incredible. As the years passed, the playing of the Beethoven 
symphonies by the orchestra of the Conservatoire, consisting 
mainly of teachers employed there, attained a perfection impossible 
to describe. The reputation of these concerts increased steadily 
and came, in time, to have a truly magical effect on the public; 
all at once one was ashamed not to have heard Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies at the Conservatoire, though until then the very name of 
Beethoven had been unfamiliar. 

In this respect, however, the public fared just as that un- 
certain, indefinable body fares the world over. It was long before 
it was able to conceal completely the evidences of its former ignor- 
ance. Like freedom, every variety of culture requires maturity 
—and maturing is a lengthy process. Although one heard and 
spoke of Beethoven, his compositions were not yet generally known, 
nor were the lovers and makers of music yet permeated by the 
spirit and style of the great master. As an example the following: 
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Almost fifteen years ago I happened to attend a concert at 
the well-known Salle Erard in the rue du Mail. The greater part 
of the audience consisted of cultivated people, many of them 
practical musicians. First a Beethoven trio was played, then one 
by Pixis. On the printed programs the composers’ names had 
been inadvertently interchanged, the Beethoven trio appearing 
as by Pixis, and vice versa. 

What happened?—Beethoven, taken for Pixis, was heard in 
quiet indifference; Pixis, taken for Beethoven, was noisily 
applauded. 

Since the Pixis trios too are of undeniable merit, the display of 
ignorance was the grosser and the occurrence the more ridiculous; 
it was obviously a mere name, not the music performed, that had 
elicited the applause. It was assumed that to the one no homage 
whatever was due, while with regard to the other it was hoped 
that preconceived opinion might pass for critical judgment. It 
was as if some roguish jester had amused himself at the expense 
of these sham connoisseurs. 

Once Europe had begun to feel the influence of the new vocal 
style, imported from Italy and adopted at the ThéAtre-Italien in 
Paris, it soon followed, extraordinarily enough, that those com- 
posers who could not afford to do without the favor of their 
generation, far from forming the taste of the public, were forced 


1Both Berlioz and Liszt have commented on this incident, which occurred at a 
soirée given by Liszt, Urhan, Batta, and assisting artists, February 11, 1837. Berlioz, 
in reviewing the concert for the Gazette Musicale, writes that the bewilderment of the 
greater part of the audience lasted throughout the evening and that the opinions expressed 
and the comparisons made afforded him considerable amusement. Liszt, in the third 
of the Lettres d’un bachelier és-musique (To George Sand, April 30, 1837), published in 
the Gazette Musicale for July 16, 1837, gives the following account of the affair: 

‘During the past few years the orchestra of the Conservatoire has, as you know, 
been obliging the public to listen to the symphonies of Beethoven. To-day Beethoven’s 
reputation is sacred, and his mighty name is at once a shield for the most ignorant of the 
ignorant and a cudgel with which impotent envy attacks every contemporary composer 
who dares show his head. This winter, as a complement to the work of the Conserva- 
toire, I devoted several concerts almost exclusively to the performance of Beethoven 
duets, trios, and quintets. I was almost certain of being thought tiresome, but I was 
equally certain that no one would have the temerity to complain. And indeed, the 
outbursts of enthusiasm were so overpowering that one might easily have been deceived 
into believing the public won over to the master, had it not been that at one of the last 
soirées a change in the program completely destroyed the illusion. Without there 
having been a public announcement, a trio by Pixis was substituted for one by Beet- 
hoven. The applause was more plentiful and insistent than ever; when, however, the 
Beethoven trio was played in the place originally assigned to Pixis it was found so unin- 
spired, mediocre, and tedious that there were some who left the hall, declaring that the 
presumption of M. Pixis in presenting his work before an audience that had just listened 
to one of Beethoven’s masterpieces was downright impertinent. 

“In telling you this I do not intend to imply that the applause offered M. Pixis 
was unmerited, though he himself would not have accepted without a pitying smile the 
homage of an audience that could confuse two works so different in style. Hearers 
capable of such a misunderstanding were surely unworthy of the genuine beauties of 
his work.” [Translator’s Note.] 
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by the general preference for Italian operatic music to bow to the 
fashion. 

Certain easily to be distinguished advantages and disadvan- 
tages were at once apparent to every serious observer. Among the 
disadvantages I reckon those numerous unfortunate imitators of 
Rossini already referred to, who, far from realizing their ambition 
to outdo their model, produced only garbled repetitions of that 
which was already familiar, remaining, in short, far behind their 
original. The hybrid French-Italian school mentioned above, 
employing a similar style with similar intention, had never 
descended to downright plagiarism; the latter-day composers, 
on the other hand, did not even constitute a school, but, follow- 
ing in Rossini’s footsteps, offered only a hollow and monotonous 
mimicry. 

The working-out of the ensemble numbers became more and 
more perfunctory from year to year, and the forms of ornament 
originally intended for the solos became the standard. 

Since it was not until 1824 that Paris heard Weber’s Freischiitz, 
performed by a wretched, makeshift German company at the out- 
of-the-way Théatre de l’?Odéon, Weber can scarcely be counted 
among those who were influential in Paris at this time; still, his 
influence cannot be entirely ignored, for the romanticism that, in 
those days, had begun to invade every branch of French art and 
literature, was arousing curiosity and interest and inciting 
imitation. Despite the imperfect, shall I say distorted presenta- 
tion that, as intimated, made a recognition of the true value of 
the Weber masterpiece difficult, there were more than a hundred 
consecutive performances. With regard to the imitation of 
romanticism, this was, of course, more successful in the sphere of 
superficial current literature than in any of the more serious forms. 

A better performance than that given Weber’s Freischiitz 
was the very perfect presentation of Meyerbeer’s Crociato, offered 
at about the same time by the excellent Italian company. Meyer- 
beer, as Abt Vogler’s pupil and Weber’s fellow student, had had 
sound training. With a natural thirst for knowledge he easily 
assimilated that which he believed might be of usetohim. Though 
at the beginning of his career he had fumbled about with a certain 
indecision, he had had unusual success in combining imposing 
melody and German technique. Despite his German name, 
Meyerbeer’s many years of Italian residence made him welcome 
in Paris, and his gracious, highly distinguished manner was 
perfectly calculated to disarm opposition. It is with the utmost 
pleasure that I recall our friendship. 
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It was to Meyerbeer’s tremendous advantage that his intellect, 
experience, and talent, his taste, ability, and deliberation enabled 
him to feel, to grasp, to learn, and to make completely his own 
every past and present accomplishment in his field. He was 
shrewd enough to understand the requirements of the age and to 
realize that one could neither surrender to them completely, nor 
reject them entirely. I am tempted to say that, without degrad- 
ing his talent, Meyerbeer succeeded in carrying his love of peace 
even into the sphere of artistic creation. Though he renounced 
the uncouth German fashion of entering the arena in full armour, 
he was unwilling to sacrifice all content to modern Italian super- 
ficiality; he neither banished all melody with rigid pedantry, nor 
replaced all harmony with embellishment and ornamentation. 
Without abandoning the hope of some day achieving lasting fame, 
he was not indifferent to the approval of his contemporaries. The 
Crociato, written for Italy, had, of course, to conform to Italian 
standards, but, compared with earlier achievements, it was a bold 
step forward. From the very beginning of the work, the men’s 
chorus in the introduction, the younger Italians, who, like the 
French, had lost touch with the best of their old masters, learned 
whom they had to contend with. Meyerbeer gave them a seri- 
ous, almost academic, and decidedly German greeting. Since, 
however, his intention was to prepare, rather than to frighten, 
he did not long withhold the customary fare; the Crociato was, 
accordingly, the first of Meyerbeer’s works to satisfy the inter- 
national audience, though, to be sure, there was still some pious 
objection from pedantic North-German critics. A shrewd and 
attentive observer, Meyerbeer allowed neither praise nor blame 
to escape him, and listening, testing, improving, he steadily 
applied himself to the task of increasing his growing influence. 
Meyerbeer was often criticized for not having had the courage 
to abandon the modern Italian style altogether, once he had 
ceased to acknowledge its absolute sovereignty, though, strictly 
speaking, one could not reasonably have expected him to do so. 
Meyerbeer was, after all, a very human composer, and to turn 
from the road to certain success in Paris in order to be forgotten, 
perhaps forever, in Germany would have called for more than 
human moral purpose. The objection that others of unquestioned | 
ability were not forgotten in Germany may be answered by point- 
ing out, in Meyerbeer’s defense, that it was in Paris, of all places, 
that a librettist and a production, those most essential ingredients 
of opera, Meyerbeer’s chosen field, were to be found. A Paris 
success was a world success, and in Paris one had to adopt the 
modern Italian manner if one sought applause. 
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Though the effects of those efforts toward improvement 
already referred to were then evident on every hand, the Opéra 
had as yet not been touched by the stream of progress. When, 
as a result of the murder of the Duc de Berry, the opera house in 
the rue de Richelieu had been torn down, the performances were 
temporarily discontinued. It was said that a pretext for demolish- 
ing the building had been sought for some time in order that the 
Library might be freed from the dangerous proximity of an opera 
house. 

Eventually a new building was erected in the rue Le Peletier 
and the old company definitely retired; everything else having 
been renovated, it was felt that the repertoire too needed freshen- 
ing. This, however, was a serious problem. 

In consequence of the long period of decay at the Opéra, the 
institution had perished, and all feeling for it was dead. French 
grand opera no longer existed, nor was there anyone who cared to 
see or to hear it revived in its traditional, classic form. 

From 1813 until 1825 Auber had written only for the second 
French opera house, the Opéra-Comique. Though in 1813 his 
youthful work, Le séjour militaire, had little, if any success, one 
recognized the hand of an able pupil of Cherubini and Boieldieu in 
Emma and La neige. The operas of 1824, Léocadie and Le con- 
cert a la cour, were less impressive, but in 1825 Le macon atoned 
again for earlier disappointments. One acknowledged the unusual 
merit of the apt libretto and the impossibility of finding a second 
dramatist to equal Scribe. 

For the Opéra it had become a question of perishing altogether 
or, by adopting a form more in keeping with the spirit of the times, 
of obtaining a new lease on life. The latter alternative was 
chosen. 

Scribe and Auber, in making their plans, were a little em- 
barrassed by the Opéra’s lack of a suitable prima donna. The 
splendid new building, with its heavy gold ornamentation, was 
ready, the orchestra and the costumes were new, all were in 
raptures over the ballet, but there was no prima donna. Classicism 
had been buried, but romanticism had not yet been born. 

With no prima donna at his disposal, but with a dancer of 
Noblet’s ability at hand, the ingenious Scribe, for whom no diffi- 
culty had yet been insurmountable, determined to offer a libretto 
in which pantomime should count for more than song, and in 1828, 
some time after performances had been resumed, the Opéra 
celebrated its real return to favor with the Muette de Portici. With- 
out exaggeration it may be said that the absence of a prima donna 
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and the presence of a dancer like Noblet were the essential elements 
in the creation of the new work. 

The weekly meeting of a group of music lovers who regularly 
rehearsed church music with us prevented my hearing the premiére, 
but a few members of our company who had been unable to resist 
the temptation to attend joined us after the opera. I still remem- 
ber distinctly that there was no one who did not hesitate to express 
his opinion and that the unusual features of the performance, 
the dancer’s appearance in the title réle and the official recognition 
of romanticism, caused endless astonishment. 

That admirable singer, the younger Nourrit, as Masaniello, 
the equally capable Noblet as the deaf-mute, and, above all, the 
desire of polite Parisian society to avail itself of this long-awaited 
opportunity of appearing at the Opéra, contributed appreciably 
to the success of music that was then generally regarded as weak; 
political considerations were a perhaps even more significant 
factor in the enthusiasm, for it must not be forgotten that in 1828, 
while this work was being written, preparations for the upheaval 
of 1830 were already well under way. This aspect of the Muette 
de Portict was felt throughout Europe and was evidently respon- 
sible for the suppression of impartial opinion. 

Auber realized, perhaps more readily than his indulgent 
critics, that his genre pictures would appear to better effect in a less 
pretentious frame, for in 1830 he modestly returned to the Opéra- 
Comique with his Fra Diavolo. Times had changed when, in 1831, 
he again invaded the rue Le Peletier with Le dieu et la bayadére, a 
second attempt to employ the dance to compensate for the absence 
of song. Since, for the moment, the political situation of 1831 
was regarded as satisfactory, the realism of the earlier work was 
abandoned for a return to artificiality, and a repetition of the 
earlier response could scarcely be expected. There was still the 
inclination to glean the fertile field of romanticism and the 
expectation that, by reason of its novelty, the harvest would be a 
profitable one, but an Indian legend, coming to Paris by way of 
Weimar, was too obscure a symbol to be acceptable to the public 
at large. Nowhere in the world was the genuine bayadére more 
familiar than in Paris, but Love, Fidelity and the enamoured, 
faithful god, wandering about in oriental costume, were personified 
concepts that left one indifferent. , 

Interrupting my account of Meyerbeer momentarily, I was 
obliged to show that the Muette de Portici was in point of fact a 
result of the needs of the period, and of the means that happened 
to be available, in order that Meyerbeer’s versatility and the 
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character of his creative power might appear in a clearer light. 
He too consulted with Scribe with regard to the bringing about of a 
return of grand opera, he too understood that the public’s leaning 
toward romanticism was not to be ignored; though in the light of 
rational criticism the chosen libretto, Robert le diable, is inferior 
to that of the Muette de Portici as regards invention, the two texts 
are equally strong in scenes designed to catch the crowd, Robert 
being musically the more significant work. 

Meyerbeer and Auber, though born in Berlin and Caen, were 
neither purely German nor purely French in their art; both had 
made concessions to the Italianized spirit of the age, but Meyer- 
beer, as a German, had retained something that gave the 
southern style a firmer basis. Like Auber he realized the incon- 
venience of doing without a prima donna, but was able to arrive 
at a more adroit solution of the difficulty. Since the no longer 
youthful Damoreau-Cinti, the Opéra’s so-called prima donna, had 
but little voice, Meyerbeer was considerate in his handling of the 
role of the Princess until, in ‘‘Grace, grace,” he enabled her to 
win that thundering applause and complete triumph without 
which no prima donna can even be in humor; with Dorus-Gras, 
whose voice might have been compared to the purest, clearest 
instrument, who could not possibly have sung a false note had 
she tried, Meyerbeer practised patiently until from that voice, 
once so cold and lifeless, he had created a genuinely charming 
artist as Alice, an artist whose later reputation was due solely to him. 

The younger Nourrit was really the only singer of that time to 
have already attained perfection. His extraordinarily expressive 
style may perhaps have been an effect of that inner exaltation 
which was later responsible for his tragic end. After rightfully 
enjoying for several years the highest favor of the Parisian public, 
Nourrit became so wounded by the unmerited preferment of the 
inferior Duprez that, during an attack of fever in Naples, he 
threw himself from an upper-story window. The once so con- 
siderate husband and father seems to have had no thought for 
those whom he was leaving behind, five little daughters and an 
unhappy widow, expecting a sixth child within a few months. 
Later I chanced to see these six little girls in Paris and shall never 
forget the heart-rending spectacle presented by the pitiful, ill- 
fated unfortunates. 

Meyerbeer’s triumphant progress, from Robert to the Hugue- 
nots, and from thence to the Prophéte, illustrates the tendency 
that was then paramount at the Opéra. To-day Meyerbeer still 

outshines those of his contemporaries who grouped themselves 
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about him, some of them, like Halévy and others, not without 
merit, but all of them handicapped by that same most unfortunate 
characteristic, eclecticism, and inferior to Meyerbeer both in skill 
and elegance. 

Falcon’s performance in the Huguenots again bore witness to 
Meyerbeer’s talent for creating unusual artists; thanks to his 
direction she made a charming Valentine. Later she was obliged 
to resign herself to the complete loss of her voice. 

For years after the retirement of Falcon and Nourrit the 
Opéra was forced to give up all pretensions to brilliance of any 
sort. The operas and the singers, particularly the prima donnas, 
were below the former standards. Duprez, undersized and 
ineffectual, with his insignificant figure, and want of breath, did 
not last long in the great auditorium, and the handsome and 
distinguished Mario, whose lovely, full, truly Italian voice caused 
as much astonishment as did the stage appearance of the son of the 
gove>nor of Nice, found more satisfaction in singing in his adopted 
Italy, where habit, affections, and the character of his talents soon 
drew and held him firmly. 

Though I turn over the pages of my diary again and again I 
find no reference to the Opéra of any import after the notices of 
the Huguenots and the artists just mentioned. 

The ballet was graced by the appearance of such dancers as 
Taglioni, Elsler, and Grisi, but there was again a dearth of com- 
positions and of singers. One singer, Mme. Stolz, was actually 
imposed upon the public. 

I had left Paris before the production of the Prophéte at the 
Opéra and before Roger and Viardot had made their appearances 
there, and am consequently unable to discuss these events. 

The period of improvement at the Opéra-Comique calls for no 
comment, for there was really no improvement there, and I have 
already mentioned the more important offerings that followed 
Boieldieu’s Dame blanche. After many years notable only for the 
modest triumphs of Scribe and Auber, the names of Adam, Thomas 
and Balfe came now and again to the attention of the public, but 
on the whole the productions of these and other composers suffered 
from a lack of variety in form and content. Unaffected French 
vocal style, the only style suitable for simple comedy themes of 
society intrigue, had once predominated here; now Italian coloratura 
forced an entrance, and national spirit and originality became 
things of the past. 

Roger, whose operatic career had begun here, still clung for a 
time to the old tradition, celebrating his first success on the occasion 
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of the revival of Richard Ceur-de-lion, but the fashionable pre- 
ference for grand opera which had reasserted itself some twenty 
years before and which, in spite of everything, was still main- 
tained, drew this coming favorite of the public to the rue Le 


Peletier. 
* * 


_ 


It goes without saying that the well-defined and uniform 
tendency of the three opera companies exerted a uniform influence 
on all ambitious amateurs, particularly since several members of 
these companies were accepting occasional pupils. 

In the meantime the interest of the amateur was being better 
served by the introduction of Franz Schubert’s Lieder than by the 
current operatic offerings. Schubert’s influence was as amazing 
as it was fortunate, for the French had long been subservient to 
ideals diametrically opposed to his. The depth, the sincerity, the 
predominant note of melancholy, that mysterious element that 
makes the Schubert Lieder what they are, that element that may 
be felt, but not defined, was understood by the French, who 
occasionally succeeded, surprisingly enough, in performing the songs 
in a fashion truly overpowering. Nourrit’s singing of the Erl- 
kénig, for instance, made a never-to-be-forgotten impression on me. 

There were French as well as German attempts to imitate 
the style of these compositions, but the French productions were 
decidedly the less successful. ‘Though none of the modern 
German song-writers has been able to equal Schubert, many have 
given a gallant account of themselves, as it were, and have seldom 
occasioned disappointment. This may scarcely be said for the 
French, though the taste for German song and, for that matter, 
the very acquaintance with its style were due solely to the great 
influence that Schubert’s Jveder exerted. Berlioz and, more 
recently, Félicien David have displayed an inclination toward 
German romanticism. Great intentions, however, are not at 
once productive of great results. 

My only agreeable surprise on arriving in Paris was given 
me by the violin virtuosos, whose merits were undeniably pre- 
eminent. 

Kreutzer, Boucher, Rode, Lafont, and Baillot all deserve to 
be numbered among the really great violinists; their supremacy 
remained unquestioned until the appearance of that unique and 
imposing figure, Paganini, with his incredible power over his instru- 
ment and his hearers. Boucher, whose ridiculous bearing bordered 
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on the eccentric, merits the distinction the least, for his idiotic 
behavior kept his audience in a constant state of apprehension, 
it appearing that he must at any moment give way to a paroxysm; 
his playing, however, was none the less superb. And to hear 
Baillot’s pure, soulful tone, whether in solo or in quartet playing, 
was genuinely refreshing. The Miiller brothers alone succeeded 
later in rivalling, though not in excelling him. 

The piano virtuosos presented a different picture. 

In 1817 there were no well-known pianists residing in Paris, 
and, indeed, the piano was seldom and, for the most part, badly 
played there. Here again there was soon a complete change in 
taste and in attitude. 

Though the Dussek-Clementi-Cramer technique was doubt- 
less still being commended to students as a sort of musical gram- 
mar, it was discarded altogether by the virtuosos in their public 
appearances, and even Hummel, despite his standing with connois- 
seurs, was thought too plain in style for the demands of the day. 
He and others of his school were applauded for their pure and 
faultless playing and for their compositions, but the applause 
was short-lived and without influence in Paris. The superficial 
display affected by the singers was beginning to incite imitation, 
and the pianists were soon vying with one another in leaps and 
cadenzas. 

Henri Herz, a German by descent, may well have been the 
first to master this nerve-racking accomplishment, incorrectly 
called piano-playing, and had he remained its sole exponent one 
might have admitted the plea of novelty; his imitators, however, 
were as numerous as the proverbial locusts and, like the locusts, 
became a veritable plague. Watching these performers one was 
often tempted to ask whether they were not soon to try playing 
with their feet! It would be both tiresome and impossible to 
account for every one of that locust swarm, and it would perhaps 
be equally tiresome to speak of that tribe of pedants, who, without 
the sound knowledge or the distinguished gifts of Haydn and 
Mozart, were unresponsive to Beethoven’s impassioned flights and, 
vacillating now in the one direction, now in the other, with little 
esprit, great show of scholarship, and no originality whatsoever, 
won for themselves a perishable and half-hearted reputation, a 
reputation that they all, to their great mortification, were destined 
to outlive. 

In the spring of 1825 Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy came with 
his father to Paris. He was then sixteen and still had a vivid 
recollection of his earlier residence there. Those Parisians who 
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in 1816 had come to know the gracious, handsome lad remembered 
him as distinctly. Partly by reason of his extreme youth, partly 
by reason of the almost total absence in Paris of any feeling for 
the serious German symphonic style, the boy was ill at ease in 
Parisian society so far as art was concerned and soon and only too 
willingly made his escape. When in 1832 he returned to Paris, 
the attitude of the musical public was entirely different. 

This time his great reputation had preceded him, and wherever 
it was hoped that he might appear there assembled a throng of the 
curious. His pleasing bearing, his graciousness, and his superb 
playing met with the heartiest approval, and though his hearers 
were still but imperfectly capable of fully appreciating his more 
serious compositions, they were receptive and endeavored to 
understand. 

In 1832 the boisterous carnival of the eve of Mi-Caréme (Mid- 
Lent) was interrupted by the sudden appearance of the specter of 
cholera, with all its attendant horrors, and was thrown at once into 
utter confusion. Within a few hours Harlequins, Columbines, 
shepherdesses, and bayadéres, fresh from the unrestrained and 
joyous merry-making, had been numbered among the victims. It 
was necessary to accomplish the removal of the stricken with all 
possible despatch, and many were hurried on stretchers to the 
hospitals while still in their parti-colored carnival costumes, the 
haste being so great that there was not even time to remove the 
masks from the faces of the afflicted. On the Thursday of Mi- 
Caréme no one had seriously considered the possibility of cholera 
in Paris, and, as is usual at this time, thousands were seen on the 
boulevards—on Friday a chill and penetrating wind blew through 
deserted streets. One remained indoors unless obliged to go out; 
all social intercourse was paralyzed, as if at the command of some 
evil spirit. 

Mendelssohn too suffered a light attack of the dreaded afflic- 
tion and was forced, like other strangers, to return to his home in 
order to quiet his anxious family. The brevity of his stay in 
Paris had prevented his becoming an influential figure amid the 
eternal confusion that prevails there, as would surely have been 
the case had artist and public come in time to know one an- 
other more intimately. In recent years several of his overtures 
and, more especially, his last, magnificent symphony have had 
conspicuous success at the Conservatoire. 

It is with pleasure that I turn now to Franz Liszt, who, as a 
boy of about twelve to fourteen, came with his father to Paris from 
the little village of Odenburg. At that time Magyars and Czechs 
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had not yet become fashionable, even Hungarians and Bohemians 
being regarded as Germans, providing that they were of German 
descent and had spoken German from childhood, and it occurred 
to no one to call a native of Odenburg a Hungarian, simply because 
Odenburg is a part of the little principality of Esterhazy and is 
ruled by a Hungarian grandee; but other times bring other 
customs. 

I esteem Liszt very highly as a gifted pianist and as a gracious, 
clever, well-informed man; I know him as an excellent son and 
value him as a noble character, having seen him follow the prompt- 
ings of his generous heart in making, under trying conditions, 
such sacrifices as few young men can boast of; I am therefore 
quite ready to regard the peculiar character of his manner of life 
with more indulgence than I could display in the case of an ordi- 
nary man. It is possible that his young head was turned by the 
exaggerated applause that greeted his first appearance, as a boy, 
in Paris and by the favors of every sort that, as a youth, he wel- 
comed with open arms; it would be neither the first nor the last 
time this has happened. I continue to think of him as an artist 
remarkable in many respects, though my reasons for so doing are 
not the usual ones. While still a boy he gave one clearly to 
understand to what degree of perfection he aimed to develop his 
dexterity, and, what is not usual with prodigies, he kept his 
promise. It is extraordinary that he had the splendid strength 
to admit to himself the possibility of further improvement at a 
time when he was being heralded as one who had already attained 
the height of perfection, and one’s astonishment knows no bounds 
when one has seen him play at sight, and without hesitation, the 
most difficult and illegible manuscripts, hardly intelligible to 
their composer himself. I once had this indescribable pleasure. 
Liszt was at the time a regular visitor at our house and called one 
evening with our distinguished and dearly beloved friend Chopin. 
The latter brought with him a manuscript that he had just com- 
pleted and preferred hearing it from Liszt to playing it himself. 

Now that Chopin’s name has slipped from my pen I am a prey 
to immeasurable, alternately joyous and troubled thoughts and 
sensations; I must compose, must collect myself. 

No one who has not known Chopin will ever be able to imagine 
a being like him or to conceive to what exaltation the soul, before 
its release from its mortal shell, can attain; no one who has not 
heard Chopin’s compositions played by their composer will ever 
have an intimation of how, quite without regard to tradition, or to 
praise or blame, the purest inspiration may be carried along on the 
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wings of the spirit. Chopin was himself, surely the first, probably 
the eternally unique manifestation of his species. ‘Those who knew 
him will understand the never-ending sorrow that the loss of such 
a friend has occasioned. His significant personality as man and 
artist, distinguishing him amid his surroundings, opened the path 
boldly to his superior talent, and before the thirty-nine years of 
his short life were over that path had led him to the goal of his 
ambition. His genius owed nothing to the store of ideas with 
which the world had already been provided; it was rather that he 
contributed the entire wealth of his own profuse store so that, 
enriched through him, the world realizes to-day what it has lost. 

I first met Chopin in 1832, soon after his arrival in Paris, from 
that time on his permanent residence. Our friendship became 
more and more intimate during the sixteen years of our associa- 
tion, and the grief and regret that his memory arouses will remain 
with me the rest of my life. 

Chopin was in his twenties when he came to Paris; his un- 
usually quiet and modest bearing had been unaffected by the sensa- 
tion that his appearances in Warsaw, his birthplace, and in Vienna 
had created. Though no word of these successes had reached Paris, 
Chopin, seating himself at the piano, had but to play to fascinate 
and make his reputation. 

A delicate, graceful, most attractive figure, the man was a mere 
breath, a spiritual, rather than a corporeal being, and, like his 
music, harmony itself. His speech, in keeping with his art, was 
gentle, vibrant, ringing, a concordant blend of the Romance and 
Slavic inflections inherited from a French father and a Polish 
mother. He appeared hardly to touch the piano; one might have 
thought an instrument superfluous. There was no suggestion of 
the mechanical; the flute-like murmur of his playing had the 
ethereal effect of Aeolian harps. Yet despite these gifts, to which 
there was nowhere in the wide world a parallel, Chopin was 
gracious, modest, and unassuming. He was not a pianist of the 
modern school, but, in his own way, had created a style of his own, 
a style that one cannot describe. 

Whether appearing in the private salon or in the concert hall 
he stepped quietly and modestly to the piano, was satisfied with 
whatever seat had been provided, showed at once by his simple 
dress and natural bearing that all forms of affectation and char- 
latanry were distasteful to him and, without any sort of introduc- 
tion, at once began his soulful and heartfelt performance. He 
was above setting off his talent by appearing before the public 
with long, dishevelled hair, or with a lorgnette, or with coquetry. 
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He offered art, not artifice, and gave it a dignified setting, not a 
grotesque one. 

When I first knew him he was in good health, though not 
strong—very animated, even satiric, yet always moderate and 
governed by good taste. He had an incredibly amusing talent for 
imitation, and within our little circle of acquaintances provoked 
no end of merriment by tricks and jokes. 

After some five years of Paris residence he began to develop 
that devastating affliction of the lungs and chest that was to tear 
him all too soon from his friends and from the world. During the 
last years the word “‘thin” (mager) but imperfectly described his 
lean and wasted figure, every movement of the muscles being 
visible through his pale, transparent skin. Yet there was nothing 
repellent in his appearance. In spite of dull and constant pain, 
in spite of enervating torture, he preserved to the end his pearly 
teeth, his luxuriant, silky, light-brown hair, the noble expression 
of his dimmed eyes and well-formed mouth. 

Peace to his ashes! 

Up to now, Liszt, Thalberg, and Hallé! have been his wor- 
thiest successors. Since I have heard all of Chopin’s compositions 
countless times from their composer himself, and, at the same 
time, have observed the three pianists just mentioned on various 
occasions from the beginnings of their careers to the present, I can 
say with assurance that Chopin exerted a decisive influence on the 
taste and style of these admirable artists, and that it was Hallé 
who enjoyed the great advantage of being still young and at the 
beginning of the development of his talents when he first heard 
Chopin some seven years ago. I need not dwell on the benefit 
that Parisian pianistic circles in general received from the presence 
of a master of Chopin’s stamp. Quiet and unobtrusive, without 
intending to influence, he was more influential than any of those 
who were greedy for notoriety. 


(Translated by W. Oliver Strunk) 


1Hallé, abandoning Paris during the political crisis of 1848, has lived since then 
in Manchester where old associates welcomed him with open arms and full purses. 
Were he ever to agree to a concert tour in Germany and were the noble qualities of 
Chopin’s style to penetrate more deeply there, one would receive an authentic impression 
of the art of interpretation as Chopin conceived it. [Author's Note.] 
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AYLIGHT mercifully fades; then follow the hours of the 
D shaded lamp; then darkness and sleep—for those who can 

sleep. More is needed, alas, to win the refreshment of 
natural slumber than the proverbial good conscience. Ear and 
eye alike must have their respite. It can come only from the 
cessation, temporarily, of sound as well as light. Nature has 
provided our eyes with lids, to wrap us more tightly within the 
opaque folds of night. We humans are possessed of no provision 
to guard those other and equally sensitive organs of perception, 
our ears; we have no movable ear flaps that we can conveniently 
shut against the ravages of noise. 

Too long has noise been tolerated with suicidal apathy. Only 
of late has its growing menace to mankind been fully recognized, 
and thought has been given to lessening the danger. But the 
reforms so far are inconspicuous. Still, the mere concern with 
the question has produced one tangible and important result, a 
book entitled “‘City Noise,” which presents the report of the 
Commission appointed by Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, Commissioner 
of Health, to study noise in New York City and to develop means 
of abating it (Department of Health, City of New York, 1930). 
It is a book of over three hundred pages; it is a most absorbing 
and alarming book. It should be read and pondered by musicians. 
In part, it deals with the injurious effects of noise upon the mechan- 
ism of the human ear. And music, somehow, remains an art and 
an enjoyment which—the deaf Beethoven notwithstanding— 
depends upon keen and healthy ears for its creation and appreci- 
ation. 

Music still lives most vigorously in the cities. Here our chief 
schools of music are located, our concert halls and theatres, where 
chamber music, symphonic works, and operas are heard. The 
reputed peace of rural districts used to be regarded as the well- 
spring and dwelling place of folk-music. But aside from the fact 
that the rooster is a first cousin of the nightingale, so far as the 
hours of his vocal exercises are concerned, that sundry other birds 
and quadrupeds have an inveterate predilection for making the 
deep of night more or less hideous with the sounds they emit, 
folk-music no longer originates in the country. The only folk- 
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music that our own day has brought forth is a child of the city, of 
the noisy American city—is jazz. And look at it. 

There can be little doubt that the effect of noise upon the 
development of modern music in general is as real as it is still un- 
measured. Since music deals with tones, or aural stimuli, it would 
seem probable that these stimuli must stand in some relation to the 
condition of the organ that is to receive them. If the organ is 
dulled or blunted, the stimuli must be sharper and more complex. 
Nor is it a purely physical condition to which music must adapt 
itself. In the section of Dr. Wynne’s book that deals with the 
report of the “Committee on Effect of Noise on Human Beings” 
(Dr. Bernard Sachs, Chairman), we read that “neurosis may be 
attributed to noises just as in the case of shell shock.”” Much of our 
contemporary music is certainly shell-shocked, or, more properly, 
noise-shocked. 

Dr. Sachs’s committee has summarized its findings in a manner 
that might well bid the musician pause and wonder. But when we 
read that “‘because of the incessant noise of the city, quiet . . . has 
to be sought in the country,” we think with mingled feelings of one 
bull-frog, one whippoorwill, one indefatigable cricket. And it is 
not the animal kingdom alone that provides audible disturbers 
of the peace. Unless you lord it over a sizable acreage, you must 
reckon with your neighbors. And God gave us neighbors, in as 
well as out of town, only to test our endurance: how long we can 
resist the temptation of committing murder. 

In Germany the “Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbehygiene” 
has been studying ways and means of combating the noise atten- 
dant upon industry, and has published and distributed a pamphlet 
on the causes and prevention of impaired hearing due to noise. 
The Society’s experts have found that “‘noise injures the most 
sensitive and vital parts of the organ of hearing, namely the audi- 
tory nerve endings in the cochlea.” And by these microscopic 
nerve endings dangles the fate and future of music. 

Paris has a brand of noise all its own: the gelding sopranino 
horns from which chauffeurs of taxis, rushing through street inter- 
sections, incessantly press furious yaps and squeaks. Even Venice, 
once the languorous, sleepy city of canals and lagoons—where the 
lapping of the water upon marble steps, the soft splash of oars, - 
and the melodious warning calls of gondoliers were the only sounds 
to break the sacred silence—now reverberates with the chuck- 
chuck of motor boats armed with klaxons; and in the smallest 
calle or canaletto open windows let loose, day-in-day-out, the 
penetrating tones of innumerable loud-speakers, purporting to 
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charm the air with samples of the Italian operatic repertory, from 
Piccinni to Puccini. In front of the Royal Danieli (the only regal 
thing about which is nowadays His Highness The Porter) the din 
of Coney Island and Atlantic City is confounded, plus something 
of Latin vehemence. As for the Lido, the less said the better, 
from every point of view and hearing. 

But for the biggest noise and the best, commend us to little old 
Manhattan. Dr. Wynne’s committee went at it thoroughly and 
relentlessly. Equipped with novel and delicate apparatus, it 
gathered new information and established new measurements. 
Of 11,068 noise complaints, received by the committee, the 
majority (52 per cent.) had to do with traffic noises: trucks, auto- 
mobile horns, cut-outs, brakes, buses, police whistles, motorcycles, 
elevated trains, subways, and street cars. Next in number were 
the complaints about radios. While barking dogs and miaowing 
cats came in for an appropriate expression of indignation, the 
committee has failed to explain why the backyard pussies indulge 
in nocturnal whining and wauling not only during their periods of 
courtship, but all the year round. Darwin’s theories about the 
origins of music could never have been entertained for a moment, 
had he considered the feline art of song. If the milkman and the 
garbage collector herald the dawn, the riveter and the pneumatic 
drill announce the new-born day of toil and ear-splitting torture: 

Dr. Wynne’s committee noted that the structure of the ear 
makes it continuously adaptable to these aural onslaughts, pro- 
vided the sounds merge and maintain a more or less uniform level. 
In traffic and many other city noises this is not the case. Con- 
sequently the portion of the ear that controls this adaptation 
gets norest. After a time the muscles of accommodation, wearied 
by constant efforts to adjust the hearing to the various thumps, 
rattles, blasts, and hoots, which punctuate the undertone of street 
noise, fail to react. The aural defenses are gradually broken down, 
leaving an open breech for deafness or neurosis to enter through. 
The incessant assaults by strident sounds to which city dwellers 
are subjected not only tend to produce impairment of hearing, 
but induce a harmful strain upon the nervous system, leading to 
neurasthenic and psychasthenic states. 

At Bellevue Hospital, Dr. Foster Kennedy experimented with 
particular subjects, and found that the noise of a paper bag, blown 
up and exploded, raised the brain pressure to four times the normal 
for seven seconds. It took another thirty seconds before this 
pressure had returned to its normal condition. In order to gain 
an idea of what it means, the effect of this comparatively slight 
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explosion should be compared with other shocking agents in their 
action upon the brain. Morphine and nitroglycerine are known 
to raise the pressure of the brain more than any other drug, and 
yet it was found that sudden noise raised it more than either of 
these. If that is the effect of a bursting paper bag on a normal 
brain, what must be the increase in brain pressure caused by a 
passing motor truck, the roar of an elevated train, or the shriek 
of a fire siren. And the effect of constant noise is not limited to 
the brain; it creates a disturbance in the blood vessels and con- 
tributes to the degenerative processes of heart and arteries. 

Owing to the fact that most of the theatres of New York are 
set down in the very midst of the “noise jungle,” only about 65 
per cent of the spoken words are clearly understood by the 
average listener. “‘A whole crop of noises grow luxuriantly in 
every audience—coughing, the scraping of feet, the movement and 
whispered conversations of people.” ‘To which might be added 
the rattling of programs, the fidgeting of ladies with their bags 
and powder compacts, and sundry other delectable distractions. 
What or how much does the average listener hear at a symphony 
concert? How many people, sitting at the right side in Carnegie 
Hall, are conscious of the subterranean rumble of the subway 
trains that pass underneath? 

The contribution of Mr. R. V. Parsons, Consulting Engineer of 
the Johns-Manville Corporation, to Dr. Wynne’s symposium deals 
with the subject of sound-proofing and insulation. It is as yet a 
costly process. “Perhaps for a while only the rich man, the big 
business executive; the creative genius will possess offices and 
houses that are essentially sound-proof.” Rather discouraging 
for those of us who do not fall into Mr. Parsons’ privileged categor- 
ies. But he holds out some hope for us when he writes: “In a 
flight of fancy, I can even imagine some philanthropist of the near 
future endowing ‘thinking places—sound-proof buildings where 
people could go to think out their problems.” Would that Mr. 
Parsons’ fancy might become a reality before our problems over- 
whelm us completely. 

The question of greatest interest to the musician and musical 
theorist is: What effect will the increase in noise have on the 
development of music? That there exists a relation between the 
two would seem more than probable. We can not go on subjecting 
our ears to the never-ending strain of city noises without tiring 
and blunting our aural senses. It may result in physical degener- 
ation; it must result in brain fatigue. And one of the constantly 
recurring tasks of music, especially “new” music, is to overcome 
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this fatigue by offering us novel sound combinations. Without 
that necessity, there would be little or no reason for musical “pro- 
gress,” for the evolving, in the western world, of new scales and 
harmonic systems. If the fatigue is hastened and aggravated 
by the growing turmoil that surrounds and afflicts us, musical 
“progress” may well be similarly accelerated. The last fifty 
years have certainly witnessed an advance which, for rapidity, has 
not its equal in the whole history of music. 

But with the roar of the street breaking in from all sides, with 
radios to the right of us and radios to the left of us, with hammer- 
ing here and clattering there, and—loudest of all!—with a slowly 
dripping bathroom faucet beating an implacable tattoo, we shall 
soon cease to care a fig for the erratic course of music and come to 
regard stone-deafness as the ultimate boon of life. 

C. E. 
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Briefen von Brahms, Kirchner, Richard 
Strauss, Friedrich Hegar, Joseph V. 
Widmann. (119. Neujahrsblatt d. 
Allgemeinen Musikgesellschaft in Ziirich 
auf d. Jahr 1931.) 27 p, 4°. Ziirich u. 
Leipzig; Hug & Co., 1931. 


Fert, Orro 
Beethovenhiuser in Wien und Umge- 
bung; 14 Original Holz-Szhnitte. iii, 14 
pl, 4°. Wien; J. Griinfeld. 


Festscurirt [zum] BruckNer-Fest IN 
LzeITMERITZ, 25. BIS 27. ApriL 1930. 
Schriftl.: 
64 p, gr. 8°. Leitmeritz; Deutsche 
Bruckner-Gemeinde, 1930. 


Fiicet, Bruno 
Die Arientechnik in den Opern Hindels. 
(Diss., Halle-Wittenberg, 1928.) 74 p, 
8°. Leipzig; Breitkopf & Hirtel, 1929. 


Prof. Adalbert Gattermann. - 
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FRANKFURTER THEATER-ALMANACH FUR 
OPERNHAUS, SCHAUSPIELHAUS UND 
Neves THEATER. Amtliche Ausg. 
(Verantw.: W. Miiller-Waldenburg.) 
Jg. 14, 1930-31. 104 p, gr. 8°. Frank- 
furt a. M.; 1930. 


FREIBERGER, HEINZ 
Anton Raaff (1714-1797); sein Leben 
und Wirken als Beitrag zur Musikge- 
schichte des 18. Jahrhunderts. (Diss., 
Bonn.) vii, 83 p, 8°. Hoffnungsthal- 
Koln; Pilgram, 1929. 


GtwnTHer, SIEGFRIED 
Die musikalische Form in der Erziehung 
(Darstellende Musikpidagogik). 1. 60 
p, 8°. Lahr; Schauenburg, 1931. 


Haren, GrorG 
Thematisches Modulieren. Teil 1. 
Modulation durch Umdeutung. Teil 2. 
Modulation von Moll nach Moll oder 
Dur. 208 p, gr. 8°. Leipzig; C. Merse- 
burger, 1931. 


Hecket, WILHELM 
Der Fagott; kurzgefasste Abhandlung 
tiber seine historische Entwicklung, 
seinen Bau und _ seine Spielweise. 
Durchges. u. wesentlich erg. v. Wilh. 
Hermann Heckel. 2. Aufl. 44 p, gr. 8°. 
Leipzig; C. Merseburger, 1931. 


Herwevsacn, Paci 
Kasseler Liedertafel; Denkschrift zur 
Hundertjahrfeier. Hrsg. zum Jubi- 
laumsfeier am 10., 11. u. 12. Okt. 1930. 
74 p, 4°. Kassel; Stohr, 1930. 


Hernitz, WILHELM 
Struktur-Probleme in primitiver Musik. 
iv, 258 p, gr. 8°. Hamburg; Friederich- 
sen, de Gruyter & Co., 1931. 


HeEenneERBeERG, C. C. 
Paul Struck, ein Wiener Komponist aus 
Haydns und Beethovens Tagen. Ubers. 
v. Gabriele v. Haselberg. (Aus: Strals- 
undische Zeitung. Jg. 171, no. 267-69, 
1930.) 28 p, 8°. Stralsund: Kgl. 
Regierungs-Buchdruckerei, 1931. 


HENSELER, ANTON 
Der junge Offenbach (Kélner Jugend- 
jahre). (Diss., Bonn.) 31 p, 8°. Ber- 
lin-Schéneberg; M. Hesse, 1930. [Forms 
part of his recently published biography. |] 


HertTzMann, Ericu 
Adrian Willaert in der weltlichen Vokal- 
musik seiner Zeit; ein Beitrag zur Ent- 
wicklungsgeschichte der niederlindisch- 
franzésischen und italienischen Lied- 
formen in der ersten Hilfte des 16. 

Jahrhunderts. viii, 85 p, gr. 8°. Leipzig; 

Breitkopf & Hirtel, 1931. [Also pub- 

lished as dissertation. ] 








HorMEIsTERS JAHRESVERZEICHNIS; VER- 
ZEICHNIS SAMTLICHER MUSIKALIEN, 
MustxstcHeEr, ZEITSCHRIFTEN, ABBILD- 
UNGEN UND PLASTISCHEN DARSTEL- 
LUNGEN. Jg. 79. 400 p, 4°. Leipzig; F. 
Hofmeister, 1931. 

Das Jaur pes KIRCHENMUSIKERS. Hrsg. 
v. Karl Vitterle. Jg. 2-8, 1930-31. 2, 
kl. 8°. Kassel; Birenreiter-Verlag. 

JAHRBUCH DER MUSIKBIBLIOTHEK PETERS 
Fir 1930. Hrsg. v. Kurt Taut. Jg. 37. 
164 p, 8°. Leipzig; C. F. Peters, 1931. 

JAHRBUCH DER STAATLICHEN AKADEMIE 
FUR KIRCHEN- UND ScHULMUSIK. Hrsg. 
v. Hermann Halbig. Jg. 3, Berichtszeit: 
1. Okt. 1929-30. Sept. 1930. 94 p, gr. 
8°. Kassel; Birenreiter-Verlag, 1930. 


JAHRBUCH DER WURTTEMBERGISCHEN 
LANDESTHEATER 1931. Hrsg. v. d 
Leitung d. wiirtt. Landestheater, Stutt- 
gart. (Schriftl.: Dr. Walter Schifer.) 
128 p, gr. 8°. Leipzig; M. Beck, 1930. 

JAHRBUCH DES DEUTSCHEN 


SANGERBUNDES. (Die Bearb. bes. 
Johannes Poppe u. Franz Josef Ewens.) 
Jg. 6, 1931. 157 p, 8°. Dresden; W. 
Limpert, 1931. 

Jancke, H. 


Das Spezifisch-Musikalische und die 
Frage nach dem Sinnegehalt der Musik; 
allgemeine musikalische Psychoheur- 
istik als Beitrag zur Geschichte der 


Komposition. (Sonderdruck aus Archiv 
fiir d. gesamte Psychologie. Bd. 78.) 
103-84 p, 8°. Leipzig; Akademische 


Verlagsgesellschaft, 1930. 


Karc-E ert, SIGFRID 
Polaristische Klang- und Tonalititslehre 
(Harmonielogik). vi, 372 p, 8° Leip- 
zig; Leuckart, 1931. 

KEsTENBERG, LEO 
Kunst und Technik. 446 p, gr. 8°. Ber- 
lin; Wegweiser-Verlag (Volksverband 
d. Biicherfreunde). 

KIRCHENMUSIKALISCHES JAHRBUCH. Jg. 
26. Schriftl.: Karl Gustav Fellerer. 
151 p, 8°. Regensburg; F. Pustet, 1931. 

Koéurine, Hans 
Bibliographie der Almanache, Kalender 
und Taschenbiicher fiir die Zeit von ca. 
1750-1860. 175 p, 8°. Hamburg; 1929. 

Korrser, HERMANN 
Die Krankheit Siegfried Wagners. 41 p, 
4°. Bayreuth; Verwaltungsausschuss 
d. Bayreuther Bihnenfestspiele, 1930. 

Koutnski, MireczysLtaw 
Die Musik der Primitivstimme auf 
Malaka und ihre Beziehungen zur samo- 
anischen Musik. (Diss., Berlin. Teil- 
druck.) 64p,4°. Wien; Mechithalris- 

ten-Buchdruckerei, 1930. 
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Koot, Jaap 
Das Saxophon. 280 p, kl. 8°. 
J. J. Weber, 1931. 
Kornerup, THORWALD 
Die akustische Atomtheorie angewandt 


Leipzig; 


auf das pythagoriiische Tonsystem. 
Deutsch v. P. Friedrich Paulsen. 20 p, 
gr. 8°. Kopenhagen; J. Jorgensen & 
Co., 1931. 
Die Hochteilung der Octave, d. h. die 
Teilung der Octave nach dem Goldenen 
Schnitt, als Ablésung des ptolemii- 
schen Quint-Terzen-Systems. 12 p, 8°. 
Kopenhagen; I. Jantzen, 1930. 
KunsuMann, Hans 
Stil und Form in der Musik von Humper- 
dincks Oper “‘Hinsel und Gretel.” 
(Diss., Marburg.) iii, 72 p, 8°. Borna- 
Leipzig; R. Noske, 1930. 
LepeL, Feirx von 
Auf Mozarts Spuren in Dresden; ein 
Vortrag. 15 p, 8 Dresden; Lepel, 
1931. 
Levy, S. 
Das Judentum in der Musik; eine 
kritisch-historische Betrachtung. 62 p, 
8°. Erfurt; Gutenberg-Druckerei, 1930. 
Lorenz, ALFRED 
Das Geheimnis der Form bei Richard 
Wagner. Bd. 3. Der musikalische Auf- 
bau der Meistersinger von Niirnberg. 
Berlin-Schéneberg; M. Hesse. 
LirticHeER KONGRESSBERICHT; Inter- 
nationale Gesellschaft fiir Musikwissen- 
schaft, 1. Kongress, Liittich, 1.-6. 
September 1930. Hrsg. v. d. IGMW 
mit Unterstiitzung d. Plainsong and 
medieval music society. 248 p, 8°. 
Guilford; Billing & Sons, Ltd., 1931. 
MANNERCHOR RapperswiL; Jubiliums- 
schrift zur Feier des 75 jihrigen Be- 
standes, 1854-1929. 124p, gr. 8°. Rap- 
perswil; G. Meyer. 
Me itz, Leo 
Fiihrer durch die Opern. Nachtrag 1931. 
88 p, kl. 8°. _ Berlin; Globus-Verlag, 
1931. 
Meyer, Hans 
Linie und Form, Bach-Beethoven- 
Brahms. 235 p, gr. 8°. Leipzig; C. F. 
Kahnt. 
Mituer-Biattrav, Jos. M. 
Dem Andenken Friedrich Ludwigs. 19 
p, 8°. Kassel; Birenreiter-Verlag, 1930. 
MousIkBUCHEREI DER Stapt Essen; Ver- 
zeichnis der Musikalien, Herbst 1930. 
xx, 360 p, 8 Essen; Rohden, 1930. 
MusikER-KaLENDER FUR DIE SCHWEIZ 


1931. Jg. 11. Hrsg.: Der Schweizer 
pidagogische Verband. 232 p, 8°. 
Ziirich. 











NabDEL, SIEGFRIED F. 
Marimba-Musik. (Mitteilung d. Phono- 
grammarchivs-Kommission 62. Akad. 
Wiss. in Wien, Philo.-hist. KI., 
Sitzungsberichte. Bd. 212, Abh. 3.) 63 
p, gr. 8°. Wien; Hélder-Pichler-Temp- 
sky, 1931. 


NauMANN, Hans 
Strukturkadenzen bei Beethoven; ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der harmoni- 
schen Sprachformen von Hadyn, Mozart, 
Beethoven. (Diss., Leipzig, 1930.) 72 p, 
101, gr. 8°. Meissen; Bohlmann, 1931. 
NENNSTIEL, BERTHOLD 
Arbeit am Volkslied; eine erste Ein- 
fiihrung in die musikalische Volkslieder- 
forschung und ihre musikpiidagogische 
Auswertung. 103 p, 8°. Berlin-Lich- 
terfelde; Vieweg, 1931. 


Nout, Lupwie 
Haydn. Neubearb. v. Alfred Schnerich. 
62 p, kl. 8°. Leipzig; Reclam, 1931. 


OsTERREICHISCHES MUSIKERJAHRBUCH. 
Bearb. v. Eduard Munninger. 1931. 
47 p, kl. 8°. Linza. D.; Alpenlindischer 
Volksverlag, 1931. 

ORGELDISPOSITIONEN; EINE HANDSCHRIFT 
Aus DEM 18. Jahrhundert, im Besitze 
der Sichsischen Landesbibliothek, Dres- 
den. Mit Beitrigen v. Chr. Mahren- 
holz u. E. Flade, nebst orgelgeschicht- 
lichen Mitteilungen; hrsg. v. Paul 
Smets. xii, 141 p, 4°. Kassel; Biren- 
reiter-Verlag, 1931. 

Pacuaty, Pav 
Erliuterungen zu Eduard Miérikes Mo- 
zart auf der Reise nach Prag. 95 p, 8°. 
Leipzig; H. Beyer. 

RaMANN, WERNER 
Der dichterische Stil Richard Wagners 
in seiner Entwicklung von Rienzi bis 
Parsifal. (Diss., Jena, 1928.) iii, 26 p, 
8°. Borna-Leipzig; R. Noske, 1929. 


Ravupp, WILHELM 
Eugen d’ Albert; ein Kiinstler- und Men- 
schenschicksal. [Vorw.: Werner Robert 
Kuhn.) xii, 373 p, 8°. Leipzig; Koehler 
& Amelang, 1931. 


Recer, Exsa 
Mein Leben mit und fiir Max Reger; 
Erinnerungen. 4.-6. Tsd. 247 p, 8°. 
Leipzig; Koehler & Amelang. 


ScHEMANN, LupwieG 
Martin Pliiddemann und die deutsche 
Ballade. 170 p, 12°. Regensburg; G. 
Bosse, 1930. 


ScHNEIDER, Martius 
Die Ars nova des 14. Jahrhunderts in 
Frankreich und Italien. 84, 4 p, gr. 8°. 
Wolfenbiittel; G. Kallmeyer. 
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Scurems, THEOBALD 

Die Geschichte des gregorianischen Ge- 
sanges in den protestantischen Gottes- 
diensten. (Veréffentlichung d. Gregor- 
ianischen Akademie zu Freiburg in d. 
Schweiz. Heft 15.) ix, 168 p, 8°. Frie- 
aa (Schweiz); St. Paulusdruckerei, 
1930. 


Scuwers, Pavut and Martin FrrepLAND 
Das Konzertbuch; ein  praktisches 
Handbuch fiir den Konzertbesucher. 
B 2. Instrumental-Solokonzerte, 
von Dr. Martin Friedland und Dr. 
Herbert Eimert. xix, 199 p, kl. 8°. 
Stuttgart; Muth, 1931. 


SrermpLer, Kurt 
Untersuchungen tiber Biographie und 
Klavierstil Johann Jacob Froberger’s. 
(Diss., Kénigsberg, 1928.) 46 p, 8°. 
Kénigsberg; E. Rautenberg, 1930. 


Sreser, Pau 
Johann Friedrich Reichardt als Musik- 
isthetiker; seine Anschauungen iiber 
Wesen und Wirkung der Musik. v, 137 
p, 8°. Strassburg; Heitz & Cie., 1930. 


Specut, RicHarpD 
Bildnis Beethovens. (1.-10. Tsd.) 316 
p, gr. 8°. Hellerau; Avalun-Verlag. 


STADTBIBLIOTHEK KAISERSLAUTERN; 
Katalog M 86, Musik. 124 p, 8°. 
Kaiserslautern; Westpfalzischer Verlags- 
Anstalt u. Buchdruckerei, 1930. 


StaptiscHeE MusikscHuLE ASCHAFFEN- 
BURG; Bericht tiber das Schuljahr 1929- 
30 und die Veranstaltungen der stidti- 
schen Musikkultur sowie iiber die 
stidtische Singschule. Zugleich mit 
einem Uberblick 1905-30. 42 p, 8°. 
Aschaffenburg; Wailandt, 1930. 


Sriitz, Ernst 
Die Berliner Klaviersonate zur Zeit 
Friedrichs des Grossen. (Diss., Berlin.) 
128, 28 p, 8°. Saarbriicken; Saar- 
briicker Druckerei u. Verlag. 


Storz, WALTER 
Der Aufbau der Tinze in den Opern und 
Balletts Lully’s vom musikalischen 
Standpunkte aus betrachtet. (Diss., 
Gottingen.) 60 p, 8°. Gottingen; 
Dieterichsche Universitits-Buchdruck- 
erei, 1928. 


Swopopa, CaRL 
Theodor Hentschel. 19 p, 8°. Schirgis- 
walde in Sachsen; L. Swoboda, 1930. 


TENnscHERT, ROLAND 
Mozart. 147 p, kl. 8°. Leipzig; Reclam, 
1931. 








TurrsseN, HERMANN 
Grundlage musikalischer Bildung in 
melodischer, harmonischer und rythm- 
ischer Beziehung. [Nebst Anhang:] 
Tafeln fiir den Musikunterricht, von 
H. Thiessen und W. Engels. 70 p, 8 pl, 
8°. Berlin-Lichterfelde; Vieweg. 

Dre Tonxunst 1m Heriicetum; die Erlasse 
Pius’ X. und Pius’ XI. tiber Liturgie 
und Kirchenmusik. Von d. Heiligen 
Ritenkongregation approbierte deutsche 
Ubers. durch Ménche d. Abtei Griissau. 
73 p, 8°. Regensburg; F. Pustet. 


Uecker, F. 
Geschichtliches aus der Stettiner und 
pommerschen Miannerchorbewegung. 
64 p, 8°. Stettin; Fischer & Schmidt, 
1930. 


Uttrics, Hans 
Die rechtliche Regelung des privaten 
Musikunterrichts in Preussen. (Diss., 
Heidelberg.) ix, 59 p, 8°. Ohlau i. 
Schl.; H. Eschenhagen, 1930. 


VALENTIN, Ericu 
Georg Philipp Telemann, 1681-1767; 
eine Biographie. 60 p, 8°. Burg; Hopfer, 
1931. 


Vu.rius, GUNTHER 
Das mimische Element bei Richard 
Wagner. (Diss., Heidelberg, 1929.) 70 
p, 8°. Wertheim a. M.; E. Bechstein, 
1930. 


Wartiscn, Orro 
Studien zur Harmonik des musikalischen 
Impressionismus. Diss., Erlangen, 
1928.) 105 p, 8°. Kaiserslautern; E. 
Rohr, 1930. 


We cker, Fre.ix 
Das Appoggio; ‘die Grundlage des 
Kunstgesanges in kurzer gemeinver- 
stiindlicher Erliuterung und Anleitung. 
20,10 p, 8°. Leipzig; C. F. Kahnt. 


WELLEsz, Econ 
Das Problem der byzantinischen Nota- 
tionen und ihrer Entzifferung. (Extrait 
de Byzantion. Tome 5, fasc. 2, 1929- 
30.) 556-70 p, 8°. Bruxelles; Secréta- 
riat de la Revue, 1930. 


Wivor, Cu. M. 
L’orgue moderne, La décadence dans la 
facture contemporaine. Die moderne 
Orgel, Der Verfali im zeitgenissischen 
Orgelbau; zwei Aufsiitze. Ubers. v. Dr. 
C. Elis. 36 p, 8°. Kassel; Birenreiter- 
Verlag, 1931. 


WIENINGER, GUSTAV 
Immanuel Kants Musikisthetik. _ iii, 
76 p, gr. 8°. Berlin; Reuther & Reichard, 
1931. 
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Wotr, JoHANNES 

Sing und Spielmusik aus ilterer Zeit. 
Hrsg. als Beispielband zur Allgemeinen 
Musikgeschichte. 2. Aufl. viii, 158 p, 
kl. 8°. Leipzig; Quelle & Meyer, 
1931. 

Zur Geschichte der Musikabteilung der 

Staatsbibliothek; Vortrag. (Aus: Jahres- 
bericht d. Preussischen Staatsbliothek, 
1929.) 12p, gr.8°. Berlin; Preussische 

Druckerei- u. Verlags A.-G., 1930. 


Wotrr, C. A. HERMANN 
Kurzgefasste allgemeine Musiklehre. 
Neue Ausg., durchges. v. Christian 
Knayer. 91 p, kl. 8°. Leipzig; Reclam. 
ZiecLerR, M. Beata 
Das innere Héren als Grundlage einer 
natiirlichen Klavierspiel-Technik. Prak- 
tischer Teil. 70 p, 4°.  Miinchen; M. 
Hieber, 1930. 
. + 


Aupa, ANTOINE 
Les modes et les tons de la musique et 
spécialement de la musique médiévale. 
204 p, 8°. Liége; Librairie Salesienne, 
1931. 


BourceT, MARGUERITE , 
Un chant au long de la route; vingt- 
cing années de Schola. Macon; Protat. 


CHARPENTIER, Louis P 
Apercu historique sur le chant grégorien. 
20 p. Paris; Herelle. 


Davin, PIERRE 
L’électro-acoustique, rapports de I’a- 
coustique moderne et de lélectricité; 
conférence. 39 p, 8°. Paris; Hermann 
& Cie., 1930. 


Darrriev, N. K. and M. O. CoatsKAYAa 
Chansons populaires tatares. 73 p, 8°. 
Paris; P. Geuthner, 1928. 


EscHo.tierR, Marc 
Le phonographe et le droit d’auteur. 
Préf. de M. Achille Mestre. 200 p, 8°. 
Paris; Librairie du Recueil Sirey. 


Erren, H. van 
La musique dans les prisons. 11 p. 
Paris; Librairie du Recueil Sirey. 


Gastous, A. 
L’importance musicale, liturgique et 
philologique du ms. Hagiopolites. (Ex- 
trait du Byzantion. Tome 5.) Bruxelles; 
Secrétariat de la Revue. 
La liturgie et la musique; conférence. 
Bruges; Desclée. 


Gittet, L. 
Camille Bellaigue. 
ard. 


Paris; Impr. Reou- 








Karsavina, TAMAR 
Ballets russes (Saint-Pétersbourg-Paris). 
Tr. de Denyse Clairouin; avant-propos 
de Jean Louis Vaudoyer. 304 p, 12°. 
Paris; Flon. 

KENNARD, JosEPH SPENCER 
Etude sur le théatre vénitien; Goldoni, 
la comédie. 285 p, 8°. Paris; Fisch- 
bacher, 1930. 

La Lavrenciz£, LIONEL DE 
Inventaire critique du Fonds Blancheton 
de la Bibliothéque du Conservatoire de 
Paris. (Publications de la Société fran- 
caise de musicologie.) 107, 18 p. Paris; 
E. Droz, 1930. 

LASSERRE, PIERRE 
Philosophie du gout musical. Nouv. éd., 
suivie de trois études sur Grétry, Ra- 
meau, Wagner. 252 p, 12°. Paris; Cal- 
mann-Lévy. 

Lenorr, AucusTE and JEAN DE NAHUQUE 
Francis Planté, doyen des pianistes. 
12°. Hossegor (Landes); Librairie 
Chabas. 

LICHTENBERGER, HENRI 
Richard Wagner, poéte et penseur. 
Nouv. éd. revue et augmentée. 8°. 
Paris; F. Alcan. 

Lucas, PIERRE 
Beethoven; cours d’interprétation pian- 
istique en vingt lecons. 64 p, 8°. Paris; 
Radio-Paris. 

Prrro, ANDRE 
La musique 4 Paris sous la régne de 
Charles VI (1380-1422). 36 p, gr. 8°. 
Strassburg; Heitz & Cie., 1930. 

Pruvost, PRUDENT 
La musique rénovée selon la synthése 
acoustique. 288 p, 8°. Paris; Société 
Frangaise d’ Editions Littéraires et Tech- 
niques, 1931. 

Prunibres, HENRY 
Cavalli et lopéra vénitien au XVII* 
siécle. 120 p, xl pl, 12°. Paris; Les 
Editions Rieder. ° 


Rourr, Marcet and Tutrtse CasEewitz 
La vie de féte sous le second empire; 
Hortense Schneider. 221 p,12°. Paris; J. 
Tallandier, 1931. 


Scnur&, Epovarp 

Femmes inspiratrices et poétes annonci- 
ateurs; Mathilde Wesendonck, Cosima 
Liszt, Marguerite Albana Mignaty, 
Charles de Pomairols, Mme. Acker- 
mann, Louis Le Cardonnel, Alexandre 
Saint-Ives. x, 367 p, 16°. Paris; Perrin 
& Cie., 1930. 


TouRNEMIRE, CHARLES 
César Franck. 75 p, 12°. Paris; Librairie 
Delagrave. 
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AMERIO, Franco 
Il “De musica” di S. Agostino. 196 p, 
8°. Torino; Soc. Edit. Internazionale, 
1929 


ANNUARIO DEL R. IsTITUTO MAGISTRALE 
SorontsBa ANGUiSSOLA, CREMONA, 
1927-29, VI-VII. 168 p, 8°. Cremona; 
Unione Tip. Cremonese, A. Bignami, 
1930. [Includes the essay Brevi appunti 
sull’origine e progresso teoretico dell’ 
armonia e del contrappunto, by E. 
Palazzi.] 


ANNUARIO DEL R. Licro-cinnasio MEL- 
CHIORRE Gio1A DI PIAcENzA. Anno sco- 
lastico 1928-29, VI-VII. 61 p, 8°. Pia- 
cenza, Soc. Tip. Porta, 1929. [Includes 
Studi sull’Ottocento musicale piacen- 
tino: Vincenzo Bellini al Municipale, by 
E. de Giovanni.] 


ATTI E MEMORIE DELLA R. DeputTazIone 
DI STORIA PATRIA PER LE PROVINCIE DI 
Romaena. Serie 4, vol. 19, fase. 4-6, 
luglio-dicembre 1929, VII. 109-278 p, 
8°. Bologna; R. Deputazione di Storia 
Patria, 1929. [Includes the essay Li- 
bretti teatrali dei sec. XVII e XVIII 
nella Biblioteca del Liceo musicale e 
nell’ archivio Marsigli di Bologna, by 
G. Cosentino.] 


BIBLIOTECA RADIOTEATRALE. G. M. Ciam- 
pelli. Don Pasquale. G. Macchi. Tris- 
tano e Isotta. 2 v. Milano; Libreria 
Editrice Milanese. 


Buast, JOLANDA DE 
L’Italia e gli italiani del secolo XIX; 
studi. xi, 502 p, 8°. Firenze; F. Le 
Monnier, 1930. [Includes the essay La 
musica italiana dell’Ottocento, by I. 
Pizzetti.] 


CASINENSIA; MISCELLANEA DI STUDI Cas- 
SINENSI PUBBLICATI IN OCCASIONE DEL 
CENTENARIO DELLA FONDAZIONE DELLA 
Bapta pit MonTecasstino. 2 v, 4°. 
Montecassino; 1929. [Includes the 
essays I manoscritti musicali gregoriani 
dell’Archivio di Montecassino, by P. 
Ferretti; Un manuscrit musical du XV° 
siécle au Mont-Cassin, by A. Pirro; and 
L’archivio musicale di Montecassino, by 
E. Dagnino.] 


Gant, ARCANGELO DE 
I maestri cantori e la cappella musicale 
del Duomo di Milano dalle origini al 
presente. Con pref. di Giovanni Te- 
baldini. 62 p,8°. Milano; E. Cattaneo, 


1930. 


Gozt, C. 
L’arte della musica nella republica di S. 
Marino. S. Marino; F. Della Balda. 





Livzz, F. 
I canti dei populi e un istituto inter- 
nazionale per la musica popolare. 
Roma; Tip. del Senato. 


Merun Reversi, C. 
Puccini. 16 p, 16°. Milano; A. Allione, 
1930. 


Morin1, NESTORE 
La R. Accademia filarmonica di Bo- 
logna; monografia storica. vi, 119 p, 
4°. Bologna-Rocca S. Casciano; L. 
Cappelli, 1930. 


Nrnno, A. DE 
Storia della musica. Vol. 1. Dalle 
origini al sec. XVIII. Roma; Ed. 


Sapientia, 


RASSEGNA NAZIONALE DI MUSICA SOTTO 
L’ALTO PATRONATO bDI §S. E. BeEniro 
MussoLini, 22 NOVEMBRE 1928-31 
APRILE 1929, VII. (Citta di Lodi, 
Civico istituto musicale F. Gaffurio.) 
98 p, 4°. Lodi; Tip. Wilmant. 


Rotanonr, U. 
Nel Bimillenario Virgiliano; Virgilio 
fonte di libretti per musica. Monza: 
S. A. Arti Grafiche. 
Quattro poeti ed un compositore alle 
prese . . . per un libretto d’opera. 


Roma; Tip. Ed. Laziale. 


Seitua, NELSON 
Estetica musicale in S. Tommaso 
d’Aquino. 68 p, 8°. Torino; Ed. de 
L’Erma, 1930. 


TeBALpINI, G. 
Ildebrando Pizzetti. Parma; M. Fresch- 
ing. 

VALLE, GIORGIO 
Acustica. Dal “Trattato di fisica speri- 
mentale” dei proff. Battelli e Cardani. 
viii, 244 p, 8°. Milano; F. Vallardi. 


Waaner, RicHarpD 
Scritti su Beethoven. Tr. di A. Ulme 
G. della Sanguigna. Introd. di A 
Bonaventura. xiiii, 178 p, 8°. Firenze; 
Rinascimento del Libro, 1930. 


*” * 


Campos, Rustin M. 
E] folklore literario de México; in- 
vestigacién acerca de la produccién 
literaria popular (1525-1925). 690 p, 
8°. México, D. F.; Talleres Graficos de 
la Nacién, 1929. 


Garay, Narciso 
Traduciénes y cantares de Panama; 
ensayo folklorico. 207 p, 4°.  Brux- 
elles; Impr. de Expansion Belge, 1930. 
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SuptrA, Jost BEHREND, WILLIAM 
La tonadilla escénica. Tomo $. Tran- Minder om Niels W. Gade; kendte 
scripciones musicales y libretos, noti- Meends og Kvinders Erindringer. Ud- 


cias biogr&ficas y apéndices. 13, 328, 
20-201 p, 8 Madrid; Tipografia de 
Archivos, 1930. 
s . 
* 


FEerRTIN DE VASCONCELLOS, ALFREDO 
A orchestra do Instituto nacional de 
musica; historico de sua formagao e 
desenvolvimento nos annos 1924 a 1928. 
70 p, 8°. Rio de Janeiro; Imprensa 
Nacional, 1929. 

Taunay, AFFONSO DE 
Una grande gloria brasiliera; José 
Mauricio Nunes Garcia (1767-1830). 
129 p, 12°. S. Paulo-Cayeiras-Rio; 
Comp. Melhormentos de S. Paulo. 


* ” 
* 


Bake, ARNOLD ADRIAAN 
Bydrage tot de kennis der Voor-Indische 
muziek. (Proefschrift, Utrecht.) vi, 
78 p, 4°. Parys; P. Geuthner, 1930. 
HuTsCHENRUYTER, WoUTER 
De dirigent. 8°. Hilversum; 
Lispet. 
RbNTGEN, JuLius 
Grieg. 128 p, 8°. 
Kruseman. 
SmisErs, A. 
Nederlandsche muziekgeschiedenis; 
rede. 32p, 8°. Utrecht; Druckerij van 
het Instituut voor Doofstommen te St. 
Michiel-Gestel, 1930. 


+ * 
+ 


JI. J. 


’s-Gravenhage; J. P. 


Moserc, Cart ALLAN 
Olof Rudbeck d. A. och musiken. (Rud- 
beck studier; festskrift vid Uppsala 
Universitets mimesfest, 1930.) 176-210 
p, 8°. Uppsala; Almqvist & Wiksell, 
1930. 
NeRMAN, TURE 
Otto Lindblad; ett sangaréde, efter 
sjalvbiografiska anteckningar och gamla 
brev. 158 p, 8°. Uppsala; Lindblad. 
Peters, Knup 
Den gregorianiska sangen; en kortfattad 
orientering i  gregorianiska koralens 
——" och musikaliska virld. 199 
Stockholm; Svenska Kyrkans 
Biakon. Forlag. 





“Niels W. Gade 
Kobenhavn; J. H. 


givne af Foreningen 
Minde.” 186 p, 8°. 
Schultz, 1930. 


Lance, Ina 
De store Komponister. Hefter 1-6. 
6 v. Kobenhavn; Martin, 1930. 


Sanpviz, O. M. 
Norsk Koralhistorie. 183 p, 8°. Oslo; 
H. Aschehoug & Co. (W. Nygaard), 
1930. 
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Aaruvus. 1. Udenlandsk Musik. 15 
p, 8°. Aarhus; 1930. 
* ‘ 
e 


Hotter, JosEPHUS 
Notationes bohemice antique =. 
selecta e codicibus bohemicis. Vol. 
I. Neume. II. Nota choralis. 30 a 
8°. Praha; Sumptibus  Facultatis 
Philosophice Universitatis Caroline, 
1931. 


Vomacka, B. and S. Hanus 
Sbornik na po cest 60. narozenin Vitez- 
slawa Novaka. Praha; H. Matice. 


BarBaG, SEWERYN 
Systematyka muzykologij. 112 p, 8 
Lwéw; Nakladem Czasopisma ‘ J al 
skie Wiadomosci Muzyczne i Liter- 
ackie,”’ 1930. 


Keck, FEevixs 

Podreczny slownik encyklopedyczno- 
muzyczny. Warszawa; Nakladem 
Autora. 


LoBAcZzEWSKA, STEFANJA 
O ekspresjonizmie muzycznym. 
kéw; 1930. 


MIERCZYNSKI, STANISLAW 
Muzyka podhala. Lwéw; Ksiaznica- 
Atlas, 1930. 


Orzecu, Ks. W. 
Spiew koscielny a szkola. (Odbitka z 
“Muzyka w szkole.’’) Katowice; 


Kra- 


mies. 
1930. 





